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YOU MUST HAVE AN ACCURATE RECORD 
OF TIME CONSUMED ON TOLL MESSAGES 


The CALCULAGR APH 


is the standard message meter of the telephone 
world. It records and prints the elapsed time of toll 
messages. Eliminates errors and prevents disputes 
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Power of B. & K. 


GUY CLAMPS is 
Tremendous. 
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judgment by using them. 
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that an anchor should. 
Really Holds. 
Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
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iY the individual parts of a telephone depends the ser- 

vice to the subscribers and to the operating com- 
panies. Each part is equally important, for the failure of 
one makes an attempt to use the telephone very exas- 
perating. 


The superior design and construction of Leich Equip- 
ment assures the purchaser that he is buying a telephone 
as reliable as the “ONE HORSE SHAY.” 


Compact and light in weight. Shipping weight 23 lbs. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CoO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo, 
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Republic Trucks are used profitably in all kinds of telephone work. Whether it’s transporting supplies, hurrying needed 
repairs or hauling poles and heaviest equipment for construction work, Republics deliver the dependable service that you must have. 
There are Republic models to fit all business needs; designed by engineers who specialize on trucks and truck problems. 
Nothing but trucks are built in the Republic factories and last year more Republics were built and sold by two to one than 


any other make. 


More than 1300 Republic Service Stations distributed all over the United States back up Republic quality. 





The Internal Gear Drive 
delivers 92% of the 
motor power to the 
wheels. We know of 
no other drive that de- 
livers as much. 


Seven models:—3/4 ton to 5 ton 
See the nearest Republic dealer and write us for late booklet. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan 
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Charging for Unusual Expenses. 
It is admitted by telephone men that 
inequalities in the 


there are many 


charges for telephone service. Commis- 
sions have endeavored to remove appar- 
subscrib- 


ent discriminations between 


ers as to charges which have been 
brought to their attention, and much has 
been accomplished in this direction. 

But the big problem of charging each 
subscriber for exactly what the telephone 
him, has not been 


company does for 


solved. This problem is gradually be- 
ing analyzed and discriminations caused 
by some of the component elements re- 
moved. 

One of the inequalities of telephone 
charges was removed through the order 
which Postmaster-General Burleson is- 
sued last week. This order relates to a 
readiness-to-serve or installation charge 
for new subscribers and a charge for the 
moving of telephones from one location 
to another. 

A charge for installing a telephone 
and for covering the expenses of making 
“changes in locations should add consid- 
erably to the revenues of the companies 
and also decrease the amount of work 
required from companies in that many 
people who have their telephones fre- 
quently moved from one location to an- 
other on their premises, if they have to 
pay for it, will not be so ready to order 
a change made. 

Through 


his order, the Postmaster- 


General proposes to make the people 


who cause the telephone companies un- 


usual expense, pay for it. The new sub- 
scriber and the person who moves, are 
the ones chiefly responsible for much of 
the usual expense of a company, and 
from now on they will bear that expense. 
Prior to the issuance of the Postmaster- 
General’s order, the old subscriber has 
paid for this expense. He is not affected 
by the new order, but the new subscriber 
and the frequent mover will now pay 


for what they get—a condition which 
telephone men will welcome. 

Many companies have had service and 
move charges in effect for some time, 
but it is quite likely that the greater ma- 
made these charges. 


jority have not 


Their revenues should be increased to 
some extent, to say nothing of the sav- 
ing in material and time which will be 
effected through the fewer moves which 
will undoubtedly result. 


Information Service. 

In its normal meaning the term “In- 
formation Service” covers only the an- 
swering of questions which will assist the 
subscriber in obtaining the proper com- 
pletion of calls at subscribers’ and trunk 
switchboards. 

Multiple jack mountings are commonly 
marked with spots of paint of different 
colors and location, conveying intelli- 
gence of the conditions existing on the 
lines, to the operators. For example, a 
party line having two stations connected 
is marked to indicate this fact, and the 
code numbers of the stations. If a sta- 


tion listed in the directory as connected 


to a certain party line has been removed, 
or if the subscribed has had his number 
changed, this is indicated by a marking. 
Should a call be received for a station 
not connected to the line of which the 
number is stated, the operator would be 
made aware of the fact from the marking 
of the jack. 

Handling of the regular business alone 
keeps the operator too busy to allow her 
to enter into conversation with the sub- 
scriber, or refer to any records, to ob- 
required ior 
Ac- 


cordingly she transfers him to the “in- 


tain further information 


completing the desired connection. 
formation operator,” who investigates 
and assists him to secure a completion of 
his call. She informs him when a tele- 
phone has been taken out, or of the new 


number. 


The information operator has records 
which enable her to assist a subscriber to 
secure connection to a telephone which 
kas been so recently installed that its 
number is not in the directory, provided . 
he knows the name or address of the sub- 
scriber. In other ways she relieves the 
switchboard operator of the necessity of 
explanation or discussion with the sub- 
scriber, for the purpose of facilitating 
the completion of connections which pres- 
ent irregularities, due to lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the calling subscriber, 
which may be supplied by employes of 
the telephone company. 

In many sections of the country Infor- 
mation’s service has been developed to 


include the giving of information relative 
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to trains, location of points of local in- 


terest, etc. Such practice has lead to 


difficulties which have convinced most 
companies that it is undesirable and not a 
normal function, which 


part of their 


should be confined 


to connecting tele- 
phones. 

A common exception to the rule of re- 
ferring irregular calls to Information is 
found in the practice of giving the time 
of the day upon request, which is fol- 
lowed in many exchanges. The subscrib- 
er’s operator gives this information. 


The utilization of this service increased 
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in Chicago from an average of some (60,- 
(00 calls for the time of day in each 24 
hours in 1907 to 250,000 in 1918. This 
special service has grown to such propor- 
tions that all the larger companies are 
discontinuing it. 

The discontinuance of. this and other 
special services is being facilitated by 
While 


about it, 


the exigencies of war conditions. 


there is some grumbling the 
public generally recognizes when the facts 
are properly presented to it, that the tele- 
phone company is justified in reducing its 
expenses in that manner. 
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Conservation is absolutely essential in 
all departments of telephone organiza- 
tions. For years, companies have per- 
formed gratis many services for which 
a charge should be made or else the fea- 
ture eliminated. 

Time-of-day, fire and calls for infor- 
mation not at all related to telephone 
services should certainly be eliminated 
from the service vocabulary of telephone 


1 


companies—and the elimination he 





can 
made much easier now than later. Many 
companies have already notified patrons of 
service. 


restrictions in Information’s 


Service Connection Charge Ordered 


Telephone Companies Required to Charge for Installation of Telephones 
for New Subscribers and for Moving Instruments from One Location 
to Another by Order of Postmaster-General—-Discussion of Proposition 


Postmaster-General Burleson last week 
issued an order relative to charges that 
undoubtedly will be heartily approved by 
telephone men. It is an order which is 
intended to increase the revenues of tele- 
phone companies without resorting to in- 
creasing the rate schedules. 


The Postmaster-General directs that, 
beginning September 1, 1918, all telephone 
companies collect a readiness-to-serve or 
installation charge for all new installa- 
tions and also a charge for a!l changes in 
location of telephones. Through this order 
an expense now borne by the permanent 
subscriber—the one whose telephone re- 
mains in one location for a long period 
of time—is transferred and placed where 
it belongs, upon the subscriber who is re- 
sponsible for the expense. 


Burleson to Approve New Rates. 


In the same order Postmaster-General 
Burleson directed that all cases of rate 
adjustments which are pending, or are 
immediately necessary, should be taken 
up through the usual channels and action 
cbtained wherever possible. Where rates 
are changed through such action, the 
changes are to be submitted to Mr. Bur- 
leson for approval. 

The order in full is as follows: 

“The Postmaster-General issues the fol- 
lowing : 

August 28, 1918. 

Order No. 1931: 

Owing to the necessity for conserving 
labor and material and to eliminate a 
cost which is now borne by the perma- 
rent user of the telephone, a readiness-to- 
serve or installation charge will be made 
on and after September 1, 1918, for all 
new installations, also a charge for all 
changes in location of telephones. 

Installation charges to be as follows: 
Where the rate is $2 a month or less. .$ 5 


Where the rate is more than $2, but 


not exceeding $4 a month.......... 10 
Where the rate is more than $4 a 
SR Pre ee ne keer ee 15 


The moving charge to the subscriber 
will be the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial necessary for making the change. 

In accordance with Bulletin No. 2 is- 
sued by me August 1, 1918, stating that 
‘until further notice the telegraph and 
telephone companies shall continue opera- 
tion in the ordinary course of business 
through regular channels,’ in all cases 
where rate adjustments are pending or 
immediately necessary they should be 
taken up by the company involved 
through the usual channels and action ob- 
tained wherever possible. In all cases, 
however, where rates are changed such 
changes should be submitted to me for 
approval before being placed in effect. 

A. S. BurRteson, 
Postmaster-General.” 

Those who attended the convention of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association in Chicago last June will re- 
call the remarks of Rollo R. Stevens, St. 
Faul, Minn., commercial superintendent 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., relative to service connection 
charges. Mr. Stevens had made a 
careful study of service connection 
charges for new subscribers and also 


charges for moving telephones, prepara- 
tory to securing approval of the state 
cemmission for such charges by the Tri- 
State company. 

The latter part of June the Tri-State, 
Northwestern, and Zenith telephone com- 
panies made application to the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission to 
place in effect certain charges for service 
connections, moves from one location to 
another, suspension of service, changes in 
location on the same premises of wiring 


or in instruments and charges for changes 
of equipment. 

A hearing on this application was held 
in early July and arguments were pre- 
sented by representatives of the Tri-State 
and Northwestern companies in favor of 
the proposed charges. In view of Post- 
master-General Burleson’s order relative 
to service connection charges and charges 
ior moves, the arguments of the com- 
panies before the Minnesota commission 
are of interest to all telephone men. 


Arguments for Service Charges. 


Guy H. Pratt, general commercial su- 
perintendent of the Northwestern group 
of Bell companies, at the hearing before 
the commission, asserted that the pres- 
ent practice of making rates for tele- 
phone service on an annual basis, without 
any charges for establishing service con- 
nections or for changes in location on 
the subscriber's premises, does not fit 
present conditions in the telephone busi- 
ness. 

Many arguments were presented to 
substantiate his claim that a service con- 
rection charge should be made for pro- 
viding connections for new subscribers 
and at new locations for subscribers who 
have moved. 

A large portion of the subscribers on 
every exchange, he stated, retain service 
at one location for a period of years, 
while changes are constantly being made 
for another portion of the subscribers 
These latter subscribers cause consider- 
able expense by reason of their changes 
and he maintained that a rate practice 
should be followed will 


which assess 


against them a substantial part of the 
expense of such changes. 

Attention was drawn by Mr. Pratt to 
the unfairness of assuming that all ex- 
penses incidental to establishing service 
will be covered by the service charge. 
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retains his service 
hut a short period does not pay for the 
expense of 


The subscriber who 
after 
for the 
of furnishing the service when 
the connection 


service, 
making a reasonable allowance 
expense 


establishing 


has been established. On 
the other hand, the subscriber who re- 
tains service for a 
cf time must 


considerable period 
bear the expense of his 
own service connection and also the ex- 
pense of the service connection for the 
subscriber 


who has 


service at loca- 


tion for only a short period. 


one 


Unfairness of Present Method. 

The unfairness of making the monthly 
charge for service cover service connec- 
tion expenses, he stated, is not eliminated 
by requiring all subscribers who.do not 
retain service at one location for a given 
period to termination 
which may be guaranteed by 
Ii the 


pay a charge, 


a deposit. 
that the 


rate were made so sub- 
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fit his case that he will pay a fair com- 
pensation and the cost of his service will 
not be a burden to other subscribers. 


What Charges Must Cover. 
Service connection charges must cover 


any expenses for terminating service 
which are to be assessed against the sub- 
As it is not 


termination 


scriber. feasible to make a 
that 
the service connection charges cover any 


expense that is to be made for both es- 


charge, it is necessary 


tablishing and terminating service connec- 
tion. 

The charge for service connection when 
the 
subscriber. In 
addition to being fundamentally correct, 


should be 
as the charge to a new 


a subscriber moves same 


said Mr. Pratt, service connection charges 
have the advantage of being easy to col- 
lect. A subscriber quite readily accepts 
a charge for service, the bene‘its of 
which he is still to receive, and the pay- 
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proposed on account of the difference in 
conditions evident to the 
scriber. The difference in expense, how- 


which is sub- 
ever, is said to be immaterial and so far 
as fundamental principles are concerned, 
both charges could be the same. 

The service connection charge in cities 
of under 50,000 population, it was main- 
tained, should be smaller than in the 
larger cities. As telephone service is of 
riore importance and of value in 
large cities than in small, it is possible to 


assess against 


more 


such cities 
« larger portion of the expense of estab- 
lishing and 


subscribers in 


terminating service connec- 
tions without checking development than 
it is possible to assess in smaller cities and 
towns. 

The 


raoves” 


charge proposed for “inside 


includes changes in the location 
of instruments or wiring and also tem- 
porary changes to permit changes in fur- 
nishing or changes in 


decorating, and 


























Copyright, Committee on 


Members of a Field Battalion of the Signal Corps Paying Out Cable Somewhere 


scriber who retains his service at one lo- 
cation for one year, by payment of the 
regular charge for service, 
pensated the company 


fairly com- 
for establishing 
the service connection, the patron who re- 
tains service at one for more 
lian a year would pay more than a fair 
ympensation. 


location 


4 


The collection of a service connection 
harge would make the charges fair to 
the subscriber service at 
ne location for only a few weeks and 
‘o the one who requires service at one 

cation for a period of years. 


who requires 


Such a charge will eliminate demands 
ir service in cases when the period of use 
so short and the need not so urgent 

to justify the expense. 

subscriber's 


If, however, 
needs are urgent, he 
n secure service as readily as the long- 


tme user, and the rate scheme will so 


Public Information. 


ment can be enforced if it is necessary. 

Some of the items of expense charge- 
able to establishing and _ terminating 
service connections were enumerated by 
Mr. Pratt. He that it 
is inadvisable to attempt to cover with 
the service connection charge all expenses 
chargeable to the establishing and ter- 
minating of connections, as the charge 
would be so high as to restrict develop- 
ment. 


stated, however, 


to the fairness of such a 
charge, the rising costs of furnishing tele- 
phone service and the increasing costs of 
labor were given as reasons which make 
it desirable to establish the practice at 
this time. 


In addition 


the service con- 
nection charge in cases where the instru- 
ment is in place from the charge in cases 
where the instrument is not in place, is 


A difference between 


in France. 


the type of 
changes, 


instrument. Many of these 
Mr. Pratt predicted, would not 
if the subscriber were required 
to bear any portion of the expense. 

He declared that a 
made for reconnecting 


be made 
charge should be 
service which has 
discontinued by the company be- 
the failure to pay 

In addition to compensating 


been 
cause of subscriber's 
his rental. 
the company for some of the expense in- 
volved, the practice of making such a 
charge would assist in reducing the num- 
Ler, and consequent expense, of discon- 
nections for non-payment. 
Suspended Service. 

It was pointed out that there should be 
established a charge for suspended serv- 
ice. The 
not 


subscriber who temporarily 


does require service, is allowed to 


retain his directory listing and have the 


equipment left in place. During that 
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time the company’s facilities remain idle 
and it is proper that the subscriber 
should make some payment to offset the 
annual charge on these idle facilities. 
If the subscriber does not desire to take 
edvantage of the provision for suspended 
service, he will,have the option of termi- 
nating his service and obtaining it again 
when he requires it later by paying the 
service connection charge. 

Rollo R. Stevens, general commercial 
superintendent of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at the same hear- 
ing, directed attention to the changes in 
operating conditions that have taken 
place in the past 20 years, due to the 
changes in the manner of living of the 
populations served. 

When many of the flat rates and many 
of the practices were established 20 years 
ago, the people served owned their own 
homes and operated comparatively small 
lines of business. People stayed longer 
in one employment and longer in. one 
place. At the present time houses, flats 
and apartment buildings are built to rent. 
Many are completely furnished, heated 
and lighted to make moving easy and 
the direct expense slight. As.a_ result 
twice each year a great many _ people 
move from community to community. 

Telephone companies, Mr. Stevens de- 
clared, have an increasingly difficult and 
expensive problem to meet this changed 
end further changing condition. The old 
Hat rates where all subscribers bore the 
burden, seem now to have been outgrown 
and new revenue measures need to be in- 
augurated to keep the companies sound 
and the public continuously served in a 
satisfactory manner. 

It appears logical and fair that this 
shifting class should pay the expense in- 
volved in these changes. That sub- 
scribers moving from one place to an- 
cther within an exchange should pay a 
move charge is so well established by 
companies, courts and commissions, that 
any lengthy discussion is unnecessary. 
When a telephone user moves from one 
community to another, however, he is 
classified as a new subscriber and no 
move or connection charges made. The 
telephone companies, nevertheless, have 
had to keep commercial forces, directory 
department, accounting forces and ex- 
cess plant to care for him as well as 
those of the first class. 

The cost of connecting a new sub- 
scriber, or moving an old one, has been 
charged to expense under Interstate and 
state commission accounting systems. In 
this connection Mr. Stevens submitted 
the opinion of the Washington Public 
Service Commission in the case brought 
by the commission against the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Case No. 
1825, decided August 5, 1916.) Rule 14 
of the commission's reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“The cost of making an initial instal- 
lation is a proper capital charge. The 


decision 
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cost that is capitalized cannot be consid- 
cred as an operating expense, or in any 


manner as assessable against the in- 
dividual patron. The cost of initial es- 
tablishment of service, however, which 


is not capitalized and, therefore, becomes 
ar operating expense, is properly assess- 
able against the individual 
is responsible for the 
curred. 


patron who 


cost being in- 


Likewise the cost of disconnecting and 
reconnecting a patron's service is prop- 
erly assessable against the individual pa- 
tron. Such costs which do not enter in- 
to the capital account, should not be the 
burden of all the patrons, but should be 
borne by the applicant or subscriber re- 
sponsible for their occurrence. 

The establishment of a service connec- 
tion charge should not only be of benefit 
tc the general rate-paying public but to 
the individual well, since 
by any continuous use of the service at 
any given locality the charge will remain 
constant for given period. This 
charge results in a benefit, direct and pro- 
portionate to those who are most entitled 
to the benefit—the long-term user—and 
at the same time the short-term user, 
while compensating for short-term ex- 
pense without burdening the long-term 
user, becomes’ entitled to the same 
monthly rate as the long-term user.” 

Mr. Stevens directed attention to the 
fact that a service-connection charge is in 
use by other utilities throughout the coun- 
try. Gas, electric light, heating and water 
companies require the subscriber to pro- 
vide the facilities on the  subscriber’s 
premises and to maintain them. 

Telephone companies in all states have 
move charges and many states, including 
Washington, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Tennessee and various communities of 
the state of Minnesota, have the connec- 
tion charge after the manner of that ap- 
plied for or in modified form. 

The adoption of service connection 
charges, Mr. Stevens declared, will have 
a tendency to reduce the necessity for 
heavy horizontal rate increases. 


subscriber as 


any 


Program for Indiana Convention 
to Be Held Next Week. 


The Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
September 11, 12 and 13. The program 
includes many instructive addresses and 
discussions on topics of vital interest to 


telephone men at the present time. 

An operators’ school will be conducted 
Thursday and Friday mornings, of which 
F. V. Newman, assistant to the president 
of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., will 
have charge. 

A meeting of the directors of the state 
association and also a meeting of the 
presidents and secretaries of the various 
Indiana district associations, will be held 
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Wednesday morning. The afternoons 
been set aside for the inspection of ex- 
hibits and only morning sessions will be 
held. The program follows: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Address of welcome by Governor James 
P. Goodrich of Indiana. 

Response by President Frank E. Bohn. 
lt. Wayne. 

Patriotic address by Hon. Judge N. G. 
ifunter, Wabash. 

Address, “Governmental Control,’ by 
I’. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.., 
vice-president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 


Address, “Telephone Economics,’ by 
W. L. Bott, president, Jasper County 
Telephone Co., Rensselaer. 

Appointing of nominating, auditing 
and other committees. 

Tuurspay MorninG SESSION. 


Address by 
of the 


sion. 


Paul P. Haynes, member 
Indiana Public Service Commis- 
Address, “Co-operation of Telephone 
Companies with the Public Service Com- 
mission,” by Sam Tomlinson, Plym- 
outh, president, Winona Telephone Co. 
Reading of minutes. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 
Address, “Accounting,” by Claude R. 
Stoops, president, Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Association, Nappanee, Ind. 
Discussion of telephone rate 
five-minute talks: 
L. C. Griffitts, Seymour, president, Sey- 
mour Mutual Telephone Co. 
W. W. Washburn, Goodland, president. 
Western Indiana Telephone Co. 
F. S. Chapman, Greensburg, 


cases— 


general 


manager, Decatur County Independent 
Telephone Co. 
T. E. Ellison, LaGrange, Ind., presi- 


dent, Northern Indiana & Southern Mich- 
igan Telegraph, Telephone & Cable Co. 
J. W. Scott, Warsaw, general manager. 
Commercial Telephone Co. 
Phillip Dilly, Huntingburg, 
DuBois County Telephone Co. 
Harold C. March, Shirley, president. 
Shirley Telephone Co. 


president. 


(;eneral discussion. 


FRAY MorninG SESSION. 


Address by Judge James L. Clark, Dan- 
ville, attorney for the association. 

“Installation of Underground Cables 
Without the Use of Conduit,” by E. N. 
Van Nostrum, Wabash, manager, Home 
Telephone Co. 

“Payment of Commissions at Originat- 
ing Offices on Reversed Long Distance 
Calls,” by Thad E. Hanway, general man- 
ager, Monticello Telephone Co., Monti- 
cello. 

“Benefits of District Associations,” by 
S. M. Isom, Mitchell, president, Southern 
Indiana Telephone Owners’ Association 








Central Office Ringing Equipment 


Ringing Machines and Interrupters—Their Operation—Equipment Developed 
to Signal Subscriber—Telephone Ringer and Its Operation—Practical Expla- 
nation of Electrical Theory of Central Office Ringing—Third Installment 


Reference has been made to a distinc- 
tion between 
chine 


“manual ringing,” and “ma- 
ringing.” In the former case the 
operator has a key, keys, 
which she operates at will to send ring- 
ing current out upon the line of a de- 
subscriber from either her local 
or trunking position. lor many years 
there no other method considered, 
though one system was devised in which 
the pressure of the plug in the jack 
threw ringing current upon the line at 
the will of the operator. 

In the old days of party-line ringing, 
unless a selective system of some kind 
were used, the operator was required to 
ring four or five times on one key or 
the other on the ten-party 
were in common use, and 
to remember how many 
to press the “Red” or the “Black” key 
as the case might be. The Bell company 
ir San Francisco had a fearful and 
wonderful system of party lines in their 
early days, and devised a ringing key of 
the plan of a messenger call box, and 
almost as large. 


or a set of 


sired 


was 


which 
obliged 
times she had 


lines 
was 


It could be set for any 
number of rings from one up to ten, and 
the depressed plunger would operate a 
clockwork mechanism to accomplish the 
ringing. Brass was cheap in those days, 
and each key weighed about three pounds. 

With the development of multi-office 
districts, and particularly with the de- 
mand for faster service, it was found 
that the trunking operator’s time was 
largely employed in ringing on slow- 
answering lines. If a method could be 
devised by which the ringing would be 
automatic, a much greater amount of 
work could be accomplished. In _ tele- 
phone engineering it is practically sufh- 
cient to be advised of what is required; 
almost any demand for equipment to 
meet a certain condition is forthcoming. 
in this case there were no very 
difficulties to be overcome. 

lig. 6 shows the essentials of an ar- 
rangement for machine ringing, either 
over trunks, or by an A operator's cord 
circuit. The plug of the cord is shown 
with its JT, R, and S contacts in connec- 
tion with 7, R, and S of the subscriber's 
line jack. The J -and R springs of the 
jack are connected with the line and in- 
strument, the ringer of which is bridged 
across the line. S of the jack is 
grounded through the resistance of the 
cut-off relay in the case of a subscrib- 
er’s line, or by a resistance coil in the 
case of an out-going trunk. 


great 


By P. 


cord battery is 
on the winding of relay A, 
it and the contact of relay C 
jack, thence to This current 
operates relay A, causing the springs SR 
and ST to contact with springs SR’ and 
ST’. Ringing current on SR through 
relay B may then flow out on R of the 
cord and plug to R of the back, thence 
over the line to and through the ringer 


A. Price 


In the shown 


circuit, 
and through 
to S of the 


ground. 


of the subscriber’s instrument, and back 
to the central office over JT of the 
jack, and plug to spring ST to ST’ 


line, 
and 


This releases the springs SR and ST 
from their contact with the ringing cur- 
rent on the springs SR’ and ST", 


cord circuit is completed 


and the 
through the 
springs NC and NC’ 
course, other re- 


normal contacts of 
There are, of 
lays 


many 
which keep relays 4, B, 
non-operative after the 
sation is finished, and which also attend 
tc the signals for the guid- 
ance of the operator. She has no other 
means of knowing if the call is making 
satisfactory progress, except by these sig 


involved 


and C conver 


supervisory 


















































thence to the grounded side of the gen- nals. but the calline subscriber is more 
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Fig. 6. Essentials of a Machine-Ringing Cord Circuit. 


grounded 
through the 


case of a 


back 


erator, or in the 
ringer, it will 
ground to this point. 

The ringer’s resistance is high, as we 
have seen, and no great amount of cur- 
rent flow will take place, but as soon as 


flow 


the receiver of the instrument is taken 
irom the hook a path of very much 
lower resistance is formed which will 


increase the amount of current 
Relay B, 
through which the ringing current passes, 
is designed as a 
other words, 
amperes 
causing 
is an 


naturally 
flowing in the ringing circuit. 
“marginal” relay; in 
a certain number of milli- 
may flow through it without 
it to be operative, but if there 
increase in the strength of the 
current it will attract its armature. 
With the receiver off the hook, the 
current flow is decidedly increased, and 
the relay operates to close a contact 
which allows battery to flow through re- 
lay C to ground. This flow of current 
operates relay C causing its armature to 
draw away from the back contact, which 
opens the circuit of the battery flowing 
through relay A to the ground at S of 
the jack. 


fortunate than in other days, for a con- 
denser may be 
to the relay corresponding to relay 4 
(of Fig. 6) that a from the ring- 
ing current comes back to his instrument, 
and he has audible proof that the oper- 
ator is ringing on the line and is 
tc “raise” his party. 

Machine ringing 
trunks, but 


so placed with relation 


“tone” 


trying 
was first applied to 
switchboards are 
this 
number of con- 


many 


equipping their local positions with 


circuit. A much greater 


nections may be handled per hour by 
and to 
number of 
As each 


time for a 
it is obvious that by re- 


each operator under this system, 
equalize matters, a greater 
cords per position are possible. 
call involves an 
detinite 


operator’s 
interval, 
ducing the operator’s time per call, a less 
number of operators will be required to 
handle the total calls 
per day. And fewer mean a 
number of 


same number of 
operators 


less 


positions, and conse- 
quently a smaller switchboard. 
On the other hand, the cord circuits 


are more expensive as regards first cost, 
as there are so 


volved. This 


extra relays in- 
however, 


many 


matter, seems 
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well offset by the considerations out- 
lined, and the machine ringing cord cir- 
cuits are here to stay, especially in the 
larger exchange districts. 
Machine ringing is applicable to any 
the party-line ringing 
viously discussed, either for selective or 
For two or four-party 
lines a four-button key is used to place 


of circuits pre- 


semi-selective. 


the proper current on the circuit, a 
prefix or suffix being used as with 
manual ringing. Sut the key is not 


strictly a ringing key, for its operation 
only directs the current to the relay cor- 
responding to relay 4 of Fig. 6, or else 
its direction or polarity 


reverses with 


reference to the 7 and FR sides of the 
line. 
In offices where the volume of traffic 


that the first consideration is 
speed and more speed, the jack-per-sta- 
tion arrangement may be used for four- 
party 


is such 


lines. It is simply an elaboration 
of the two-party jack-per-station arrange- 
ment, in which two of the jacks are re- 
verse-connected with reference to 7 
Kk of the line. 

With machine ringing trunks it is nec- 
essary to provide some means by which 


and 


the ringing current is intermittent, a 
ringing interval being followed by a 
“quiet” interval. 

Reverting to Fig. 5, ring G of the 


slow-speed shaft is seen to be divided 
into segments, one of which is connected 
to ring H carrying ringing current, and 
the other to ring F carrying battery. 
The brush of ring G is consequently tak- 
ing off ringing current during part of its 
revolution, and battery current during 
the remainder. This ring is shown again 
ir Fig. 6, and it is seen that the relay B 
must respond to either battery current 
or ringing current, whichever happens to 
be on the subscriber’s line at the time 
the receiver is taken from the hook. 
Without this intermittent flow of  bat- 


tery on the line during the “quiet” in- 
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be established with the calling party, and 
he would be liable to disagreeable noise 
in his ear due to the same cause. 

As machine ringing 


stated hefore, a 





Vol. 75. 


No. 10. 


tentions, the ringing on a particular line 
is bound to be more or less irregular. 
With all other operators doing likewise, 
the ringing current is going to be sub- 






































cord circuit is very complex, and the ject to very irregular drains, and at no 
/ 
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tig. 7. Distribution of 


arrangement outlined in Fig. 6) gives 
merely an idea of its essentials as far as 
tlle ringing circuit itself is involved. No 
attempt has been made to show the ar- 
rangement of ringing keys. which, in their 
wiring arrangement are quite elaborate, 
as necessitated by their function of pro- 
viding for desired polarities and direc- 
tions of current. 

In discussing the capacity of ringing 
machines, mention was made of the fact 
to a disagreeable noise in his car due to 
that more calls per day are allowed for 
a generator used for manual ringing than 
for one supplying current for 
ringing, the proportion being about two to 
one. 


maclitne 


The explanation of this might be said 
to involve the psychology of the oper- 
ators at a manual board. They are re- 
quired to ring on each subscriber's line 
until the party answers, or until they 
are satisfied there is no one at the tele- 
phone to answer. Their instructions are 
to ring so many times at so many sec- 
ond intervals until one or the other con- 


clusion is reached. But at the same time 
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Fig. 5. Typical Wiring of Ringing Machine. 


terval, there would be a period between 
rings when the subscriber, in taking off 
his receiver from the switchhook would 
have to wait until a ringing interval 
came along before the connection could 


they are answering and completing other 
alls, giving their time to eight or ten 
or more connections, and doing the same 
ir each case with reference to ringing. 
In consequence, with the best of in- 


Ringing Machine Output. 


particular minute is it likely that a con 
action all the 
take place. 

With machine ringing circuits, there is 
a great difference. If there are a thou- 
sand uncompleted connections up at a 
particular minute, there will be automati- 


certed of operators will! 


cally a thousand drains of ringing cur 


rent with every revolution of the slow- 
speed interrupters, or a thousand rings 
every six seconds.. With two thousand 
connections awaiting response by the 
calling subscribers, there will be two 
thousand drains every six seconds, and 
so on 

It is obvious that the total drain will 


be much greater than that secured by the 
most carefully-timed system of manual 
ringing. But paradoxical as it 
seem at first glance, it is possible to use 


ma\ 


a generator of smaller capacity for ma- 
chine ringing than for manual. Let 
how this 
Referring to Fig. 7, we see additional 


us 
see comes about. 

rings mounted on the slow-speed shaft. 
Ring A is divided into two 
one connected to ring B for ringing cur 
rent, and the other to ring C for bat 
tery. Ring 4 is also provided with three 
brushes, or collectors, number 1, 2 and 
3, each supplying the requirements of 
a group of either local or trunk posi- 
tions. Only one group of positions will 
receive ringing current at one time, sa\ 
for a two-second interval, from the 
shaded portion of ring A and brush 5, 
and brushes number 1 and 2 will b« 
sending out the battery current required 
during the “quiet” interval. 

Let us suppose an office of 
positions, each operator handling 
calls per minute during the busy hour. 
This makes a total of 200 calls per min 
ute, and as we considered each ringer to 
take 0.075 ampere, the requirement wil! 
be 200 X 0.075 or 15 amperes. This 1s 
a very great amount of current to be 
turnished by a ringing machine—more 
than any are designed to give—but if 
we arrange as in Fig. 7 to but 


segments, 


50 local 


four 


allow 
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one-third of these calls to be cared for 
at a particular moment, we will divide 15 
amperes by 3 and obtain five amperes. 
The figures are high, but might be met 
with at the peak of a busy hour. 

Reference has been made to the speed 
regulation of battery-driven ringing ma- 
chines, applying to both dynamotors and 
direct-connected sets. If the motor’s 
power is derived from a commercial cir- 
cuit, there is no particular necessity for 
such a provision, as the machine is de- 
signed to operate at a definite speed on 
a definite voltage, and this voltage may 
be considered as being maintained by the 
power company. 

But the central office battery is a dif- 
ferent proposition. Normally of a cer- 
tain voltage, either 24, 36, 40 or 48 as 
the case may be, it may decrease four or 
live volts after a 
without recharging, or he 


long period of use 
increased an 
equal amount in the charging period. 
Such a_ possible fluctuation must be 
seriously considered when the motor 1s 
used to supply current for machine ring- 
ing trunks, for a decrease or increase in 
the speed of the armature of the gener- 
ator will be reflected by a decreased or 
increased voltage of the ringing current. 

This may be readily proved by con- 
necting an ordinary electric light globe 
to a hand generator as used in magneto 
A slow turning of the crank han- 
dle will cause the lamp to merely glow, 
while a fast turning will light it up to 
full candle power. 


sets. 


lf the voltage of a circuit is decreased 
with the resistance remaining the saire, 
u decreased amperage will result accord- 
ing to Ohm’s law: 100 volts/50 ohms = 
2 amperes, or 75 volts/50 ohms= 1.5 
amperes. Naturally, with a lower voltage, 
the current flowing through the (con- 
stant) resistance of the marginal relay 
(relay B of Fig. 6) will be reduced, 
and the relay will be inoperative. On the 
other hand, if the voltage of the ring- 
ing current is increased above normal, 
there will be a greater current flow 
through the relay, and the relay will be 
operative through a lower outside re- 
sistance, as might be occasioned by 
line leakage. 

For this reason the voltage of the 
current must be maintained 
within a comparatively narrow margin, 
and for this purpose various devices are 
employed. The most simple is that of 
utilizing the principle of centrifugal 
force, by providing weights affixed to 
springs on the armature shaft. 

The tension of the springs balances 
the tendency of the weights to fly out 
irom the plane of their revolution at nor- 
mal speed. If the speed be increased, the 
spring tension is overcome by the effect 
f centrifugal force and the weights do 
fy out. In so doing they establish elec- 
trical contacts which operate a magnet 
controlling the movement of the arm of 


ringing 
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a rheostat, which in turn introduces re- 
sistance in the field winding of the mo- 
tor, decreasing its 
quently that of the 
armature revolves. 
With the this magnetic 
held reduced, there is a corresponding 
decrease in the number of lines of force 
and a 


and 
which the 


strength 
field in 


conse- 


intensity of 


produced in the 
armature coil revolving therein. 


lower voltage 
Other devices for voltage control em- 
ploy an electromagnet, the 
which increases with an 
and 
and actuate a 
employment of 
pulsating 


strength of 
increased ma- 
chine voltage, 


operate 


causes a movable 
core to 
The 


and 


rheostat. 
marginal 
ringing current also in- 
troduces, or rather makes apparent, an- 
other circuit 


relays 


which would 
otherwise he less noticeable, namely, dif- 
ference in ground 

It is understood 


condition 


potential. 
common bat- 
tery systems one side of the central of- 


that in 


connected to 
the earth, or is “grounded,” and one side 


fice battery is permanently 


of the ringing machine output is also 
grounded, as we have seen. 
This ground is of such nature that 


under ordinary conditions it offers no re- 
sistance as a return path for the current, 
whether it be placed on the circuit one 
mile or ten from the central office, pro- 
viding, of that it is properly 
established at the far end of the circuit. 
In other words, the earth itself opposes 
a negligible 


course, 


electric cur- 
rent, though the method of establishing 
an earth 


resistance to 
connection may do so. 

Let us suppose a power station for a 
street railway system to be in the neigh- 
borhood of a group of subscriber's sta- 
tions at a certain distance from the tele- 
phone office, with one polarity of its cur- 
rent output connected to the ground, and 
also to the rails of the car line. The 
other polarity of the current is sent ott 
on feeders and trolley and after 
operating the motor of a car it passes to 


wires, 


the rails, and back to the power station. 

The rails do not make a return path 
ot as low resistance as the earth itself, 
unless special efforts are made by bond- 
ing, etc., and the tendency of the cur- 
rent will be to leave the rails and return 
over water pipes, or in moist stratas of 
the earth. The result is that at such a 
point there will be a difference of poten- 
tial with relation to the potential main- 
tained by the power station. A circuit 
insulated from the ground through its 
length but connected to ground at one 
end, will show an appreciable amount 
of potential when connected to ground 
through a voltmeter at the other end. It 
may be four or five volts, or might be 
as high as nine or ten, or even more 
under certain special conditions. 

It is obvious that this earth potential 
will tend to either neutralize or add to 
the existing voltage of a circuit between 
these points, depending on its polarity 
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with reference to the polarity of the line 


circuit. If 60 volts—is opposed by 10 
volts +, the higher voltage will be neu- 
tralized to the extent of 10 


will have a 


volts, and 
value of 50 volts 
—, or if the reverse be the case it would 
be increased to 


only 


70 volts 

Marginal relays are located in cord or 
trunk circuits, which may be put on any 
one of a thousand or 
office district, and 
general, 


more lines in an 
must be adjusted to 
than conditions. 


When allowance is made for an average 


rather special 
amount of line leakage, say 10,000 ohms, 
for listening-in 
ator’s desk, 


chief 
extension bells in 
addition to a full quota of subscriber’s 
sets on party is apparent that 
any abnormal condition as might obtain 
from earth potential adding to or neu- 
tralizing the voltage of the ringing cur- 


cords of a oper- 


and for 


lines, it is 


rent, presents a factor which may be con- 
sidered as serious, especially in its effect 
on operating routne. 

This makes 
machine 


close regulation of the 


voltage a most desirable ar- 


rangement. As a further guard against 


this trouble, the voltage of the battery 


current sent out during the “quiet” in- 
terval is often arranged to be much 
higher than that employed for the regu- 
lar talking circuit. 
(To be continued.) 
British Premier Telephones 


Generals at Front. 

It is not generally known that Premier 
Lloyd George is in constant communica- 
tion with Generals Haig and Foch at the 
front in France by telephone, states a 
recent cable dispatch from London. 

This sort of thing at 10 Downing 
street, the premier’s office, is a daily oc- 
currence : 

Foch on 


“Get General the telephone. 





Who's speaking? Ah, yes—oui, 
parfaitement, le General Foch! Pushing 
them back, are you? Excellent! Want 
anything? Anything I can do? .. All 


right! I shall be in 


Yes, Balfour’s coming along. 


Paris on the ——. 
We'll have 
a meeting of the supreme council of the 
allies. All right. I'll come over tonight. 
Ca marche! Oui, parfaitement—demain. 
I'll see you in the morning.” 

Or maybe it is Field Marshal Haig, the 
premier wants to talk to. 
“That Haig? 
George. How are things? 
prisoners today ? 
Ah! Excellent! Can you run over and 
have a talk, or are you too busy with the 
offensive? Yes, I'll be here this evening. 

Very good—7 o'clock. 

At 7 o’clock General Haig is in Lon- 
don, while all the world thinks he is in 
France. A few hours, and Haig is back at 
the front. 

The general public cannot telephone to 
France, but this advantage from a mili- 
tary standpoint can easily be seen. 


you, This is Lloy d 


many 
What about so-and-so? 


How 
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Manufacturers of 
Automatic Telephone 
Equipment to meet 
the most exacting re- 
quirements of local, 
rural and long distance 
service. 
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The experience of the 
men who compose Auto- 
matic Electric Company’s 
staff has been confined to 
no particular region or 
country. 


In the countries of Eu- 
rope, in India, and in Aus- 
tralia; in Cuba and South 
America, in Hawaii and 
Canada, as well as in the 
United States, these men 
have been called upon to 
perform the very practical 
tasks of design, installa- 
tion and operation. 


In each of these various 
localities they have ob- 
served conditions, both 
particular and _ general, 
and out of the knowledge 
thus secured have come 
many refinements which 
add to the excellence of 
Automatic equipment 
‘wherever installed. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All | 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1049. Why does the arrangement of 
the full multiple switchboard afford an 
opportunity for the formation of group 
“peak loads”? What is operating “team- 
work”? Explain the method of securing 
“teamwork.” 

1050. What is meant by the expression 
“the idle operator’? What is required to 
deliver traffic from over-loaded positions 
te the “idle operator”? 

1051. What is the “ancillary” line 
lamp? Does its use require any modifica- 
tion of the usual line relay arrangement? 

1052. Why does the switchloard line 
circuit equipped with ancillary line lamps 
require a larger supply of current than 
one that is equipped with a single line 
lamp only? 

1053. Is it advisable to prevent two or 
more operators from seeking to answer 
the same call? Give one method that 
partially eliminates the inefficiency re- 
sulting from two attempts to reach the 
same calling subscriber. Why was it 
deemed advisable to use differently col- 
ored lamps for the several ancillary lamp 
signals associated with the same line cir- 
cuit? State a disadvantage of this 
scheme. Does the use of ancillary line 
lamps effect an improvement in the serv- 
ice? 


CHAPTER XXXI. Call Distribu- 
tion (Continued). 


1054. Effect of ancillary answering 
jacks.—It is obvious that the effect of the 
installation of ancillary answering jacks 
is to increase the number of connecting 
cord-circuit outlets open to calling lines. 
In other words, the use of multiples of 
the answering jack and line lamp, multi- 
plies the number of operators’ positions 
at which lines so equipped may _ be 
served. 

The proportionate number of connect- 
ing circuits is increased, and an increase 
in the number of connecting circuits 
available to any one line is equivalent to 
an increase in the size of the group of 
connecting circuits. When the effective 
size, if not the actual size, of any group 
of telephone circuits is increased, the op- 
erating efficiency of each circuit of the 
group is improved. By the simple expedi- 
ent, therefore, of installing line lamp sig- 
nals in parallel with the answering lamp, 


the assignable load. of each connecting 
cord circuit is increased. 

It is difficult to determine, without 
making traffic observations on the actual 
equipment, just how much the use of an- 
cillary answering .jacks will favorably af- 
fect the traffic load of cord circuits in any 
given office. A large factor in operating 
equipment of this general class is the 
standard of operating discipline. 
Where operating room discipline is lax, 
the full beneit cannot be realized 
ancillary answering 


room 


from 
jacks nor, in fact, 
from any form of manually-operated cen- 
tral office telephone equipment. In al- 
most any installation, however, a substan- 
tial improvement in the size of the aver- 
age operator's hourly load will follow the 
use of the ancillary answering jacks. In 
many offices, the results are truly remark- 
able. E 

1055. Jmportance of effective mainte- 
nance.—Whenever any form of improved 
telephone central office equipment is in 
use, the very fact that the average load 
per circuit, in calls per hour, is increased, 
renders imperative the prompt repair of 
apparatus defects or breakdowns. In 
plain manual equipment it has been the 
common practice to install an excess of 
connecting equipment. With such an ex- 
cess of equipment, it was often necessary 
to make instant repairs as other equip- 
ment could be placed in service at once. 

When the load carried by each circuit 
is intensified, however, an interruption in 
any of its functions means a more seri- 
ous effect upon the traffic carried than 
would be the case if the load were not so 
heavy. For this reason it is advisable, in 
the operation of all extra efficient equip- 
ment, to make periodic tests for the pur- 
pose of locating and rectifying defects 
that may be likely to occur. 

This is the general practice in all forms 
of equipment using mechanical-switching 
devices and is equally applicable, in fact. 
to all telephone central office equipment. 
Repairs are made when it is most con- 
venient to make them without interfer- 
ence with the handling of traffic. 


1056. Combinations with extra ef- 
ficient cord circuits—The use of ancillary 
answering jacks does not affect, in any 
way, the character of the connecting cord 
circuits. Ordinary manual cord circuits 
of the simplest type may be used and will 
give remarkable results in some cases. 
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The development of the various extra ef 
licient cord circuits, however, affords a 
method of increasing the improvement al- 
ready effected solely by the presence of 
the ancillary line lamp. 

With an increase in the degree of at- 
tention secured by the calling line as a 
result of the installation of ancillary line 
lamps, and an the average 
operator’s traffic load in calls per hour as 


increase in 


a result of the use of extra efficient cord 
equipment, the service is improved and 
the operating cost, as far as operators’ 
salaries are involved, is reduced. Such a 
combination represents, in all probability, 
the highest development possible in purely 
manual telephone central office equipment. 

The central 
equipment in which mechanical-switching 
devices are employed for any portion of 
the work of 


various types of office 


completing or answering 
calls, are placed, by common consent, in 
a class that is distinct from manual equip- 
ment. Such systems are known as semi- 
automatic, semi-mechanical, call-distrib- 
uting, or automanual, depending upon the 
most characteristic 
scheme of operation. 

1057. Mechanical distribution of traffic. 
—The distribution of telephone traffic to 
the group of connecting facilities that, 
for the moment, is not engaged, was first 
applied in a large way to the operation of 
full automatic equipment, completing con- 
nections solely by the operation of me- 
chanical devices. 

The importance of relieving the manual 
operator of as many operating functions 
as possible was not fully realized until 
within the last few years. In that time, 
the telephone operating field has come to 
a full realization of the importance of re- 
lieving the telephone operator of all du- 
ties; as far as possible, except those which 
are precisely alike on all calls. In othe: 
words, the decision as to whether a cal! 
shall be answered or no, whether it is 
to be answered on another position or no, 
which cord pair to use in answering, and 
similar operating decisions, are non-essen 
tial to the work of effecting connections 
and should be eliminated. 

With properly-designed call-distribut 
ing arrangements, the call is delivered to 
the idle operator, the cord to be used i 
selected for her, and in many systems, 
the listening key is operated. All that re- 
mains for the operator, in many types 0! 


feature in their 
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manual call-distributing equipment, is to 
complete the connection in the called line 
jack. The ringing of the called telephone 
is often automatically done, and it may or 
may not be essential, depending upon the 
system in use, for the plug to be removed 
from the line jack after:‘the completion of 
the conversation. 

1058. General classes of call-distribut- 
ing equipment.—A short consideration of 
the matter will make it plain that call- 
distributing systems may be classified in 
several ways. The connecting cord cir- 
cuits may be arranged so that they pick 
up, by means of a mechanically-driven 
switch, the calling line. The calling line, 
on the other hand, may pick up, by means 
of a mechanically-driven switch, the dis- 
engaged cord on the idle operator’s posi- 
tion. 

In another system the calling line may 
be picked up by a so-called “link circuit” 
which also picks up the cord that is to be 
used in completing the connection. In 
still another system 
“selected” by a 
switch, the 
switch ‘ 


the calling line is 
mechanically-driven 
circuit connected with this 
‘selects’ an idle operator’s posi- 
and the call is completed to the 
line by means of mechanically- 
driven automatic telephone switches con- 
trolled, while in motion, from the selected 
cperator’s position. 


tion, 
called 


In the simpler systems the connection 
with the called line may be made in a 
multiple jack just as it is made in the 
case of the ordinary manual switciboard 


multiple. 

1059. Traffic capacity of circuit ar- 
rangements.—In studying any type of 
telephone central office equipment in 


which mechanically-operated switches are 
employed, it is necessary to take the re- 
sulting circuit grouping carefully under 
consideration from a traffic standpoint. 
That is to say, it is not sufficient that a 
given circuit operate satisfactorily for the 
completion of one call—it must be ar- 
ranged so that its operation will be satis- 
factory when confronted with actual traf- 
fic conditions and calls in numbers. 

The personal element of adjustment to 
unusual conditions found in manually- 
cperated equipment is lacking. As an il- 
lustration may be mentioned a certain sys- 
tem that gave great promise of success 
and efficiency. The apparatus was care- 
fully designed by skilful engineers and 
when handling a’ few calls per 
worked perfectly. 

The entire arrangement had _ been 
worked out, however, on the basis of pro- 
viding a maximum outlet from each 
xroup of 50 lines through five trunk cir- 
cuits. Under no circumstances was the 
arrangement flexible enough to permit of 
more than five trunks becoming available 
to each group of 50 circuits. In each 
<roup of 50 lines the traffic was such that 
in average, based upon the average hold- 
ing time, indicated that no more than five 


group 
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calls would be in existence simultane- 
ously. 

As a matter of fact, however, experi- 
ence quickly demonstrated that at times 
eight simultaneous calls might 


any one group. 


exist in 
When this occurred, the 
last three calls could not be served, the 
five trunks available to the group being 
all engaged, and the system, for this rea- 
son, was a practical failure. 

On paper, and in fact, the circuit ar- 
rangement was perfectly satisfactory. In 
practice the traffic conditions rendered it 
inoperative since the number of trunk cir- 
cuits provided for each group of 50 line 
circuits was inadequate to provide service 
Since the ar- 
rangement was inflexible and could not be 
changed so as to be more flexible, it was 


for peak-load conditions. 


abandoned. The fact remains, however, 
that if this system were arranged with 
the wiring flexible enough to provide 


needed additional facilities when required 
by the traffic, its failure might be changed 
into a complete success. 

The study of any switching system in 
which substi- 
tuted, in whole or in part, for the manual 
work of the operator, must be made along 
the lines of traffic possibilities likely to 
be confronted, as well as along the line of 
equipment operation. This is because the 
mechanical device will not hurry when the 
traffic is heavy nor will it adopt expedi- 
ents 


mechanical devices are 


outside of its regular function to 
negotiate a heavy traffic load. 


(To be continued.) 


Telephone Course for Drafted Men 
at Minnesota University. 


Minnesota in 
work for 


con- 
drafted 


The University of 


nection with its war 


Group of 


Instructors in Special 


men is giving a course for telephone elec- 
tricians. The work comes under Dean 
John R. Allen, director of army training, 
at the University of Minnesota, who is 


also in charge of the auto-mechanics, 
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radio electricians. 
The course for telephone electricians is 
directly under the 
Houghtaling. 


operators and _ radio 


supervision of Jay 


The course will cover telephony in all 


its branches except automatic and will 
also include short courses in radio oper- 
ating, semaphore signaling and automo 
bile driving. These are all supposed to be 
covered in a period of 13 weeks, which 
means intensive work and condensation 
of the various subjects covered so as to 
include only essentials. 

One 


hundred enlisted 


men arrived at 
the University of Minnesota on August 
15, and are now taking the course. It is 


expected that additional details will arrive 
2t monthly intervals until the maximum 
quota of 450 men is reached. 

The instructors for the first group are 
Fr. K. Cannon, equipment; P. M. Fer- 
guson, outside construction; M. A. Hodg- 
kins, signaling; E. R. Martin, laboratory ; 
L. F. Miller, general science, and Dr. Geo 
1). Shepardson, lecturer. 

As additional 
rive, other 


detachments of 
instructors 


men ar- 
will be added to 
take care of them. 

In the group photograph the instructors 


in this shown 


course are 
right as follows: 

E. R. Martin, P. M. Ferguson, F. K 
Cannon, Dr. Geo. D. Shepardson, 
Houghtaling, L. F. Miller, 
Hodgkins. 


trom left to 


Jay 


and M. A 


Ohio State Acquires Three Addi- 
tional Telephone Systems. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. has 
been authorized by the state public utili- 
ties commission to purchase the proper- 
ties of the Portage Telephone Co., oper- 





Telephone Course at University of Minnesota. 


ating in Ravenna and Kent, the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Berea, and the Nelson- 
ville & Murray Home Telephone Co., of 
Nelsonville, the total purchase price be- 
ing approximately $180,000. 











Press Comment on Government Control 


General Opinion That No Objection Should Be Made if Government 
Controls and Operates Telephones and Telegraphs for Period of 
War Only—Question to Be a Political Issue in Campaign of 1920 


Federal authorities are watching the 
press comments on government control 
of the telephone and telegraph with very 
keen eyes. As in all matters connected 
with politics, the success of any such in- 
novation depends very largely on public 
opinion, and Washington invariably scans 
the comment in the daily and weekly 
press with much interest—not to say 
anxiety—to see how its official actions 
are taking with the people. 

Outside of the capital, the rest of the 
country is more likely to proceed calmly 
about its business of raising crops, manu- 
facturing and carrying on the industries 
of the nation, but in Washington the 
leading citizens who are, of course, of- 
fice holders—keep a close tab on what is 
said regarding the work. 

And that is as it should be, for our 
form of government is based ,on the 
“consent of the governed.” The politica! 
leader who is wise, has no desire to run 
counter to the views of any considerable 
number of the people. Therefore he 
maintains a careful watch of the public 
feeling as reflected in the press, and 
steers accordingly. 

Since August 1, there has been a great 
deal of press comment concerning gov- 
ernment control of the wires. The dis- 
cussion has been directed more at the 
abstract question of federal control than 
at the manner in which the government 
has handled the details, for the reason 
that so far the postoffice department has 
scarcely begun to exercise its powers. 

Control for War Purposes. 


The general opinion seems to be that 
if, for the purposes of successfully 
prosecuting the war, the government 
thinks it necessary to control and operate 
the telephone and telegraph lines, no ob- 
jection should be made. In this view the 
press voices the conviction of the tele- 
phone companies which have' willingly of- 
fered their properties for the period of 
the war. Many newspapers, however, 
have expressed themselves as opposed to 
gevernment ownership or an extension 
of federal operation after the war ends. 

The statement has been made by men 
supposed to have authority, that gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, the tele- 
eraph and telephone lines and other 
utilities “drafted” during the war, will 
be the big issue in the next presidential 
campaign. Of course, it is admitted that 
the adoption of public ownership as an 
issue depends largely on how successful 
the operation and control of utilities are 
during the experimental period; also 


upon how public opinion will regard the 
proposition from until 1920. For 
that reason the press comments are of 
importance. 


now 


Broadly speaking, the Hearst papers are 
about the only section of the press which 
indorse government operation of the wire 
business after the war. The Hearst in- 
fluence, in fact, has long been exerted 
tor public ownership. Mr. Hearst has 
run for office several times on a plat- 
form which contained a public ownership 
plank. Barring his election to one term 
in Congress, he was unsuccessful. His 
radical ideas, not only on public owner- 
ship but on other issues, did not seem to 
be indorsed by the people. 

Senator Lewis of Illinois, the Demo- 
cratic whip in the Senate, who is running 
tor re-election this year with President 
Wilson’s backing, is in France. From 
there he gave out a statement predicting 
that government ownership of utilities 
will be one of the main issues in 1920. 
His interview has been the subject of 
comment that foreshadows much opposi- 
tion to the extension of federal control 
after the war. 

The Democratic state conventions of 
New York and Indiana ignored the mat- 
ter in their platforms this year, which 
leads to the opinion that the party leaders 
are not fully convinced as to its value 
as a political asset. If the next two 
years increase the popularity of public 
ownership, it can be brought to the fore 
in 1920. If not, the chances are it will 
he ignored. Much depends on the suc- 
cess federal control meets in the mean- 
time. 

The Republican conventions are declar- 
ing against government ownership in pos- 
itive terms, branding it as a socialistic 
manifestation, dangerous to the doc- 
trine on which American institutions 
are founded—individual rights and op- 
portunities. 


One of the most significant editorials 
on the telephone question that has ap- 
peared is the following from the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which has been widely 
quoted and endorsed by other journals: 


Nearly four years ago Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson submitted to Congress a re- 
port recommending government owner- 
ship of telegraph and telephone systems. 
This report contained the following para- 
graph, which its authors apparently re- 
garded as an important point: 

“The United States alone of the leading 
nations has left to private enterprise the 
ownership and operation of the telegraph 
and telephone facilities.” 

The natural implication would be that 
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the United States was behind other im- 
portant nations. But, in fact, the United 
States at that time had developed under 
private ownership and operation a system 
of electrical communication as great as 
those of all Europe combined. 

Its system not only carried a_ far 
greater number of messages than were 
transmitted by electrical means in any 
other country, but its charges to the pub- 
lic for this service were not out of line 
with the charges in other countries, when 
all the factors in the case were fairly 
weighed—such as higher wages here and 
the big annual deficit of the British post- 
office telegraph, whose message rates were 
often compared with ours. 

Other countries had public ownership. 
The United States had private ownership. 
In the extent and serviceableness of its 
system the United States was far in the 
lead. Rather naturally Congress con- 
cluded that the plan on which the United 
States had beaten the world was not a 
bad one to stick to. 

Means of electrical communication in 
the United States are still privately 
owned. The recent act of Congress 
which put them under government oper- 
ation was a snap judgment taken under 
the exigencies of war. Good faith re- 
quires the government to manage them 
without prejudice to the plan of private 
ownership and operation—to which they 
should be restored the moment war ends. 

The Literary Digest quotes extensively 
from an article in the New York Times- 
Annalist regarding federal wire control, 
and giving figures of the capitalization 
of the telegraph and telephone corpora- 
tions. 

The article—like many others emanat- 
ing in the East—takes it for granted that 
the Bell system is the whole thing in 
the telephone industry. L. C. Griffitts, 
president of a group of Independent 
companies in Indiana, takes up the cud- 
gels against this New York theory and 
has written the editor of the Literary 
Digest protesting against the tenor of the 
article quoted. 

Writing TeLepuony, Mr. Griffitts says: 

“This article is so misleading and so 
foreign to the actual situation that it 
ought to be corrected so that the public 
will have a clear idea of what is taking 
place and I believe TELEPHONY ought to 
comment upon this article and furnish 
the writer with some up-to-date facts on 
the telephone situation.” 

As a matter of fact, the authorities 
at Washington do not share the delu- 
sions of the New York writer. Post- 
master-General Burleson and his aids are 
fuly advised that the Independents con- 
stitute a big factor in the telephone in- 
dustry of the country. 

Mr. Burleson well knows the strength: 
and importance of the locally-owned In- 
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dependent companies. He has recognized 
them in his appointment of committees 
to co-operate with the postoffice depart- 
ment and he United 


States \ssocia- 


depends on the 
Independent Telephone 
tion to assist the department in planning 
for federal control during this war. 

Mr. Griffitts’ 
the New York writer's lack of informa- 
tion on the telephone situation, so well 
that we quote Writing 
to the Griffitts 


Says: 


letter, however, exposes 


from it in part. 


Literary Digest, Mr. 


In this article you state that “virtually 
nine-tenths of the total organization of 
wire communications in the United States 
is comprised in three companies—the 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co., the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., and the 
Mackay Companies.” Farther on in the 
article you state that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. owns, outright, 
or through its subsidiaries, 22,770,582 
miles of wire, and 10,798,198 service sta- 
tions. 

It might be interesting for the writer 
of this article to refer to some of the an- 
nual reports of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. I have before me this 
report for the year 1914, and on page 55 
will be found condensed 


statistics which 


will show that in 1914 there was a total 
of 5,763,800 Bell stations in the United 
States and 2,885,935 connecting stations, 


making a total of some &,649, 786. 

On the first page of this report, the 
company’s president says: “At the end 
of the year the number of stations which 
constituted our system in the United 
States, was 8,648,993, an increase of 515,- 
976, including 168,177 connecting stations ; 
2,885,985 of these were operated by local, 
co-operative and rural independent com- 
panies or associations having sublicense 
or connection contracts, so-called connect- 
ing companies.” 
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Where American Wires Are Given a Special 


Now if the Bell telephone company has 
some 10,000,000 stations, as the article in 
your paper indicates, it is safe to say that 
more than 3,000,000 belong to connecting 
companies operating under local, co- 


operative and rural Independent com- 
panies. 
I also have before me “TELEPHONY'S 


Directory of the Telephone Industry” for 
the year 1918 This directory shows 
there are in the United States more than 
8000 Independent telephone companies 
which have connected with their systems 
nearly 5,000,000 telephones. 

In the report of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census fcr the year 1912, 




















American Telephone Pole Line Paralleling French Construction. 








Right of Way in France. 


covering the telephone 
situations in the United States, it is 
shown that in 1912 the Bell owned 58.2 
per cent of all the stafions, while Inde: 
pendent companies owned 41.7 per cent. 
It is safe to assume that the situation 
has not changed very much. It must be 
admitted that the Bell companies have 
taken over some of the Independent com: 
panies, so that the ratio is probably Bell 
60 per cent and Independent 40 per cent 


The statements in this article are so 
misleading to the general public that | 
believe the writer ought to collect some 
current statistics and correct the article, 
as | am sure the general public would be 
interested to know that in taking over the 
telephone properties the government has 


and telegraph 


to deal with some 10,000 different com 
panies. 
The writer of the article in the New 


York Times-Annalist, evidently did not 
read the 1917 report of the A. T. & T. 
Co. very carefully—from which he prob- 
ably obtained his 


figures, for that re- 


port savs: 
“At the end of the year, the number of 
telephone stations which constituted the 


Kell system in the United States was 
10.475,678 . . . . Of the total num- 
her of stations in the systems 7,031,530 
were owned and operated by Bell com- 
panies and 3,444,148 by local, co-oper- 
ative and rural Independent companies, 


having sublicense or 
tracts; the 
panies. 


connection con- 


so-called connecting com- 


“In addition to these, there are about 
1,300,000 stations operated by Independ- 


ent companies not connected with the 
ell system.” 
The Bell’s own official figures, there- 


fore, show ownership to a little less than 
60 per cent of the total telephone stations 
in the country, leaving slightly over 40 
per cent owned by the 
through over 8,000 separate companies 


Independents 
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“Every man, woman and child must help.” * * * We cannot all of us do our dutJer t 
every last one of us can do our bit—must lend our aid to the uttermost—if we arefome 


YOU CANEG 


This space contributed to the Winning of the War]K 
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Man, Woman and Child Must Help” 


Wanown war correspondent called on General Pershing a short time ago at his head- 
ic™ General, in his terse, energetic way, told him, ‘We can win this war and we will— 
1 @lp of every man, woman and child in the United States.” 










is hoisted to the winds of the world. Millions of men are now marching forward 
nd a cheer on their lips—to fight for truth, for justice, for human liberty. 


and field—millions of other men are toiling at top speed with the song of the same 
their hearts. The women of the nation as a body have answered their call—giv- 
in Red Cross work—in industrial production—in food conservation. 


save bought millions of dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds—have contributed whole- 
‘Nfross and other war interests—are, in many cases, devoting their entire time to Gov- 
“wait glory—and without pay. 


itWer there’—make the immeasurably greater sacrifice that they are making! But 
refome out victorious in this war. 


GIN NOW War Savings Committee for Illinois. 
t+TKELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 
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“Stick to Your Job”- TheW atchword 


Movement Which Is Being Promoted in All Parts of the Country Urging 
Employes Engaged in Productive Labor to Stick to Their Jobs as Long as the 
War Lasts—Government’s Assumption of Control of the Employment of Labor 


“Jack, it breaks my heart to see in 
the papers that you and your com- 
rades are now wasting time to scrap 
about wages, hours and such child- 
play. I didn’t blame you before the 
war. I was then a labor man myself. 
I will not blame you for doing so after 
the war. If I live, we'll then be union 
men together. But for God’s sake, Jack, 
forget such things now. Remember 
that we fellows are suffering, starving, 
and dying over here, largely for want 
of more ships. 

“Why, Jack, if I could only change 
places with you, I would work all day 
and all night, and be happy to live on 
bread and water. Jack, the very worst 
conditions which you ever saw are 
Heaven to what us boys over here are 
going through. What’s money or 
hours or anything else compared with 
getting ships built to save us from 
hell? I say, Jack, for God’s sake, do 
more for us! . 

“I hear you don’t believe in war, 
Jack. Well, I guess none of us fel- 
lows like war much better than you do. 
But let me tell you that the only way 
to make this the last war is to give us 
your very best now. 


The Twin 
Sentinels of 


“Please, pleasc 
help us. And, say, 
Jack, please pos: 
this letter wherc 
the other boys wil: 
see it. Can’t writc 
any more. I’m too 
weak. Good-bye.” 

This is from a 
letter written by a 
former English 
workman — now a 

British 
Hehas 
gone through the 
trials of three years 
of war at the front, 
suffering almost be- 
yond the power of 
words to describe 
fully, the torture of 
living for days in 
the trenches with 
shells bursting a!! 
around him and his 
wounded comrades, 
and a month in the 
hospital battling for 
life. The letter was 
sent to a friend, tou 


veteran 
Tommy. 


Democracy 


“Thou Shalt Not Pass!” is the challenge flung to the 
enemy by our twin sentinels-the Army in Khaki and the Army of 


Workers. 


line where autocracy was stopped and turned back. 


It is a challenge that will’ go down in history as marking the 


Enforcing this challenge is the will of one hundred million free men 
and women, urlited in determination to make the world safe for future generations. 


Lest we be careless, however, we must remember we are facing a 
powerful and malignant enemy and our efforts are going to be taxed to 
the utmost. Our army and navy wil! never lack for fighting men and 
our fighting men will never lack the courage that brings victories, but 


American workers, men and women, must give 


THEIR 


BEST, that the output of war sinews and essentials shall not fail. 


Employers Who Profiteer—Workers Who Lag or Shift About—Both Endanger Liberty. 
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WORK and WIN 


The industrial worker 1s a 
soldier just as truly as those 
who wear the khaki. But a 
soldier's first duty 1s to stick 
to the colors, remain with 
his company and slay on 


Unless called on actual gov- 
ernment work, it 1s essential 
that labor should not shift 
nor create an unstable situa- 
tion. It isalso just as much an 
obligation on the employer to 
meet new conditions fairly 
















A TRUE SOLDIER does not choose to be in one branch of the serv- 
ice one week and in another the next. Patriotism holds him to some 
specific duty, in which he trains to be efficient, and as such he is your 
protector and a part of your defense. 


° > ~ © 
Will You Not Do Your Part as Faithfully? 
Your employer conserves his capital to meet the need of the situation 
and gives a large portion of his earnings to our government. Stick 
with him, make his interests your interests and 

shoulder with him in this crisis. 

You can be a high private in the industrial army that is marching to victory 
just as surely as the boys who follow the stars in “Old Glory.” 
Remember---this war will not last forever and the rolling stone gathers 


stand shoulder to 


Shin page in ome of 2 serten—he sare to rend thom a! 


wwe 





old to enlist, who 
was employed in a 
Liverpool shipyard. 

Production, the 
helping of the 
wheels continually 
turning to grind out 
the supplies and 
equipment for our 
armies, and those of 
our allies, is vitally 
important to the 
winning of the war. 

That is the under- 
lying reason why 
the government is 
back of the great 
“Stick - to- your 
job” 
which is being pro- 
moted in all parts 
of the country. 
In manufacturing 
plants workers are 
by the thousands 
taking the Loyalty 
Pledge—“Stick to 
my job so long as 
the war lasts; do 


movement 


anything the President calls on me to 
do. So help me God.” . 
The United States Employment Sérv- 
ice of the Department of Labor has dis- 
tributed posters showing the impor- 
tance of “Sticking to your job.” They 
read: 
WHY ; 
Does drifting from job to job give 
comfort to the Kaiser? 
BECAUSE 
Idle machines reduce production and 
weaken our army. 
WHY 
Does the U. S. need you on the job? 


BECAUSE 

The men fighting for freedom must 
be armed and fed and clothed. 

A chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link. You are a link in the chain 
of production. If you do not stay on 
the ick wou weaken the chain. 

STICK TO YOUR JOB 

Until the U. S. Employment Service 
asks you to change. 

The conditions leading up to tl 
United States taking control of the em 
ployment of all labor are set forth full 
by President Wilson as follows: 


1 
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September 7, 1918. 





“For more than a year it has 
been our pride that not our 
armies and navies only but our 
whole people are engaged in a 
righteous war. We have said 
repeatedly that industry plays 
as essential and honorable a 
role in this great struggle as do 
our military armaments. 

We all recognize the truth of 
this, but we must also see its 
necessary implications — name- 
lv, that industry, doing a vital 
task for the nation, must re- 
ceive the support and assist- 
ance of the nation. We must 
recognize that it is a natural 
demand—almost a right of 
anyone serving his country, 
whether employer or employe, 
to know that his service is be- 
ing used in the most effective 
manner possible. In case of 
labor this wholesome desire has 
heen not a little thwarted ow- 
ing to the changed conditions 
which war has created in the 
labor market. 

There has been much con- 
fusion as to essential products 
There has been ignorance of 
conditions — men have gone 
hundreds of miles in search of 
wages which they might have 
their doors. 


a job and 
found at 
Employers holding govern- 
ment contracts of the highest importance 
have competed for workers with holders 
ef similar contracts, and even with the 
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York from as far west as the 
Mississippi. Thus, labor 
been induced to move fruitless- 
ly from one place to another, 
congesting the 


has 


railways and 

losing both time and money. 
Such a unfair 

to employer and employe, but 


condition is 








ccvernment 


ing 


itself, 


our 


America Has Not 
Stopped Work to Fight 


While fighting may be new to us, 
work is not, and while we are putting 
great armies in the field we are also per- 
forming still greater tasks in the work- 
shop, at the shipyards and on the farm. 


The general staffs of our army 
navy are tackling their job of maintain- 
armed forces’ with vim 
vigor, and millions of men are ready to 
respond to the bugle call for service; but 
the demand for 


More Ships, More Food and More Supplies 
must be answered by the actual labor of 
our workers, and is dependent on the 
will, brain and brawn of all of us. 

This Is the Hour for Putting Country Above Self--a Duty 
That Falls on Employer and Employee Alike---None Must Fail! 


The employer must face squarely the situation and meet fairly 
new conditions—the worker should be equally loyal and not 
move about and disturb things by shifting at these critical times. 


The Call of the Hour: Increase Production 


and have conducted 


expensive campaigns for recruiting labor 
in sections where the supply of labor was 
exhausted. 


already 


California 


from 


as 


far 


draws 
east as 











Working men and women are moving from job to job | 
| more than ever before in the history of the United States. 
While some of this may be necessary for government pur- 
poses, much of it is of doubtful. good, both to the workers 
themselves and the welfare of the country. 


for the time to be higher. 





employees. Only through this co-operation and unity of 


spirit can liberty triumph. 


Get Back of Your Government With Your Best Work 


Tee 





—— 





It is particularly essential just now that labor conditions 
be not unduly disturbed. The man or woman who is trained 
and proficient in any particular occupation should figure care- 
fully before leaving his present employment and jumping 
where an artificial situation is offering wages that may seem; 


Unless the government requires your services in actual 
war work, it is better to consider if duty does not demand that 
you stick to your job, increase your efficiency, increase pro- 
duction and get increased wages where you are. 


It is also just as much the duty of the employer that he 
| meet changed conditions with fairness and liberality to his 











its unskilled labor 
Buffalo, and New 


at RIN 


ga 





most of all to the nation itself, 
whose existence is threatened 
by any decrease in its produc- 
tive power. 





It is obvious that 
this situation 
and equalized 


can be clarified 


by a central 


agency—the United States m- 


ployment Service of the De- 

and partment of Labor, with the 

and counsel of the War Labor 

Policies Board as the voice of 

all industrial agencies of the 
government. 

Such a central agency must 

have sole direction of all re- 


cruiting of civilian workers in 


war work and, in taking over 
this great responsibility, 
to the extent of 
workers 


even 
withdrawing 
from non-essential 
production. It must also pro- 
from insincere and 
thoughtless appeals made to it 
under the 
it that, 


some 


tect labor 


plea of patriotism, 
when it is 
industry, the 


and assure 


in 


asked to 
volunteer need is 
real. 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States America, 


solemnly urge all employers engaged in 


of 





ui ig@e 
—S a 


BE 
payee 
a ee : 








re 





erty and labor. 


i 
SAVE that our individual future may be assured. No man ever saved 
;  adollarwithout sacrifice. In these times when we are learning the meaning of 
the word sacrifice give heed to the counsel of thrift. 
you can, and remember that Thrift Stamps, War Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds 
are the most loyal forms of saving. 
a 


This article is one of a series—be sure to read them ail 


7 “Loyal Service 


The most valuable thing about loyalty is that it cannot be 
beught—it must be given. 

Fair wages, honest dealings and just conditions are the soil 
from which the growth of loyalty springs—for loyalty ts a living 
thing and exists in the brain of men and women, directing their 
deeds and actions. 


The demand for loyalty today is so patridtic and so vital that 
it takes in every person under our starry flag and is just as much 
a demand upon the man who sits in the chair of management and 
directs, as on those who lend their brains and hands to the actual 
doing of the task—for we are fellow-workers all. 


ee a 





| The Call of the Hour Is to Serve and Save 


SERVE that our arms may triumph and the world be made free for lib- 
Stay with your job and do the best that is in you 


Safely put aside all 
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war work to refrain after August 1, 1918, 
from recruiting unskilled labor in any 
manner except through this central 
agency. I urge labor to respond as loy- 
ally as heretofore to any calls issued by 
this agency for voluntary enlistment in 
essential industry. And I ask them both 
alike to remember that no sacrifice will 
have been in vain, if we are able to prove 
beyond any question that the highest and 
best form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cc-operation of a free people.” 

Newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try have carried full page advertise- 
ments, each preaching the doctrine of 
“sticking to the job.” Some of these ad- 
vertisements are reproduced and 
the powerful appeal which is being made 
to everyone to 


show 





TELEPHONY 


Between October 1, 1916 and June 22, 
1918, Dr. William C. C. Spencer, a Brook- 
line physician, received at least 500 
threatening calls by telephone, and on 
the last-named day John Bowler, a 
wealthy brewer of Worcester, Mass., 
was arrested at the South Station, Bos- 
ton and arraigned in court shortly after- 
ward as the guilty party. 

The doctor was frequently called on the 
telephone from a pay station and be- 
sides having his life threatened by the 
unknown party, he was annoyed many 
times by receiving calls at his residence 
from undertakers who had been sent 


there by malicious intent, the telephone 
The 
maintained in 


being used for this purpose also. 
victim of the threats 





“Stick to Your 
Job.” 
If a manor 


woman is not in the 
service of the gov- 
ernment, the best 
way in which they 
can serve our coun- 
try is to continue 
doing faithfully and 
well the work they 
are engaged in. We 
all want the war to 
end—and the surest 
and quickest way to 


end it is for every- 
one to stay right at 
his work until the 
government calls 
for his services. * 


Sticking to the 
job means every- 
thing in America 
today, in produc- 


tion. The man who 
changes his job and 
moves from one 
city to another not 
only loses his repu- 
tation for stability 
but he has lost that 
which is vital to 





“Keep the Home 
Wheels Turning” 


it has been computed that it takes an average of eight 
workers to keep a soldier in the field. This includes the 
making of guns, shells and equipment; the maintaining of 
food supplies, transportation and performing of the hundred- 
and-one tasks that go to maintain at full efficiency the per- 
fect army organization. 


This gives some idea of the magnitude of our task and shows 
the important part labor must play in winning this war. 
men and women who work are, in fact, the great reserve army 
that backs up the fighting man in the trenches. ; 


“Keep the Home Wheels Turning” 


must be the watchword of every one of us. 


They must not be merely kept turning, they must be speeded up 
and all the essential outputs increased. To do this we must all work 
together and stay working where we are. To shift and jump about, here. 
and there, is not advisable under present conditions. 
ernment actually requires your services you are serving the situation 
best by keeping steadily at work and not disturbing conditions by mov- 
ing about thoughtlessly during these critical hours. 


Stay Where You Are 
Bea Skilled Worker, Increase Production 






Our 


Unless our gov- 
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America’s success 

in war, namely, part of his power for 
production. He embezzles from his coun- 
try the patriotic value of his loyalty, if 
ke has any. 

America needs every ounce of its man- 
power at the loom, lathe, forge, drill and 
hammer. Six days lost in changing jobs 
does not seem large to the individual, 
with wages in many trades at record 
high levels, but if 50,000 men change 
their jobs, 300,000 days have gone and 
supplies that could have reached Persh- 
ing and our boys “Over There,” will 
never be produced by this lost labor. 


How a Telephone Company Cap- 
tured a Threatening Caller. 


An unusual case of threatening by tele- 
phone was recently tried at Boston, Mass. 


court that he had no idea of the identity 
of his tormentor until the arrest was 
made. The capture of the brewer was 
effected through the co-operation of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the arrangements by which this 
was effected are of much interest. 

Many of the calls to the doctor’s resi- 
dence, it was ascertained, came from 
pay stations at the South Station, Bos- 
ton. All the booths in the train shed at 
the South Station except one were num- 
bered from 1 to 38. The 39th booth was 
converted into a direct wire at which 
patrolmen Troy and Tennihan of the 
Joy Street Police Station waited about 
three days. On the switchboard at the 
nearest telephone exchange was a cor- 
responding diagram, and the arrange- 


Vol. 75. No. 10. 
ment was that if a call came from any 
of the pay stations in the train shed for 
the telephone numbers corresponding to 
the doctor’s office in the Old South 
Building or his home, the operator re- 
ceiving the call at the Beach exchange 
would notify the patrolmen at the 3th 
booth. 

At 11:45 a. m. on June 22, such a cal! 
came from booth No. 3, and before mak- 
ing the connection the operator, Miss 
Mary J. Burke, of Malden, called the 
police booth and gave the booth number 
to the officers. Both policemen ran to 
the booth and saw Bowler inside. He 
talked a few seconds after they reached 
the place and then stepped from the 
booth, leaving the receiver off the hook. 
Patrolman Tennihan stepped inside the 
booth and verified the call, although he 
was not allowed to give as evidence his 
conversation with the operator. 

Upon this and other evidence intro- 
duced at the trial Bowler was found 
guilty of threatening bodily harm to the 
physician, and was recalled for 
tence early in July. 


sen- 


Dominican Telephone and Teie- 
graph Systems. 

According to United States Consul Ar- 
thur McLean, Puerto Plata, Dominican 
Republic, the towns of Moca, La Vega, 
La Romana, Salcedo, Monte Cristi, 
Puerto Plata, San Pedro de Macoris, San 
Francisco de Macoris and Santiago de 
los Caballeros have local telephone sys- 
tems owned by companies or private in- 
dividuals. 

These towns have an average of 100 
telephones each. The prevailing rate for 
tclephone service is $3 a month, the limit 
fixed by the government. The cost of 
kranch lines is $1.50 per month, and there 
ix usually a considerable reduction in both 
of these rates if paid for a year in ad- 
vance by the subscribers. 

The telephones are operated from 6 
a. m. until 10 p. m., and for the rates 
charged, there is no limit to the number 
of messages that may be_ transmitted 
In most instances the local telephone sys 
tems are well administered and are profit- 
able. 

There is an intertown telephone system 
cwned and operated by the 
government, with 854 miles of line in op 
eration, and 276 miles additional are ex 
pected to be erected in the near futur: 
Twenty-one towns and 34 villages ai 
connected by the national telephones. 

In 1917, 116,146 messages were tran- 
mitted, of which 45,242 were official and 
70,904 private. The national telephon: 
employ 276 persons in various capaciti: 
and are administered by a director get 
eral. In 1917 the operation of telephon: 
reculted in a deficit of $77,842. 

The telephone systems in this repub! 
are equipped with American mater 
throughout. 


Dominica! 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The City of Sin is a city of din, 
Full of dread and noisome strife ; 

It draws recruits by various routes 
From every walk in life. 


This City of Sin hath many suburbs ; 
Some of them are passing fair, 

And many a soldier of the Lord 
ls often transient there. 


Many of these suburbanites exist 
On the tolls they levy within 

And live in idleness, selfishness and greed, 
Indifferent of those who sin. 


Idleness, selfishness and greed 
Are the largest suburbs they say: 
Of these names, dear reader take heed, 
For maybe vou will pass their way. 


But keep you clear of the suburbs, | say, 
As well as of the City of Sin, 
For they'll take a census there some day 
And ’twould be bad if they counted 
you in. 


The United States government is mak- 
ing a very determined effort to wipe out 
two of these sins, idleness and greed, but 
the third will be a pretty hard problem, 
for every one seems to want to get all 
that is possible out of what he has for 
sale, and to get what he is buying for as 
The 


arm) 


idle ones can be 
and the greedy 
pro‘iteers can be made to disgorge most 


little as possible. 
inducted into the 


of their profits via the tax route, but there 
is no sure cure 
will patient intact—at 
least | have never seen any announcement 
of it. 

All over the United States today, tele- 


for selfishness available 


which leave the 


phone companies are taking invoices of 
materials on hand, ready for the deputies 
of Uncle Sam to look at, and there may 
he some who will try to make those in- 
voices total up as much as possible. They 
may even revise their first estimates and 
include things that 
escaped their eve on the first going over 
of their stocks. They may let their judg- 
ment get away a trifle in estimating the 


many) may have 


worth of many things which are laying 
around the storehouse, but the fact that 
Uncle Sam’s deputies are anxious to keep 
the total costs of what they take over 
well within the original estimates made 
hy Congress, will have a tendency to off- 
set any over-valuation made by zealous 
managers. 

Some managers, it seems, whose com- 
panies are not on paying basis appear to 
think that their worries are over as soon 
as Uncle Sam takes charge, for they carry 
ihe idea that he will immediately order a 
change of rates which will put them on 
easy street. They are without doubt en- 
tirely wrong, as Uncle Sam is not in the 


By Well Clay 


habit of pulling chestnuts out of the fire 
for anyone. 

There are others who have simply been 
getting ready for a long time to ask for 
an increase of rates but are not entirely 
just the going 
To those, I would say that the 


sure of 
after it. 
is neither complicated nor hard to 


proper way of 
Way 
understand and can be explained in a few 
words: 

In the first place, one’s books must re- 
flect the real value of the plant as closely 
ws possible and one must have, if possible, 
maps showing his outside lines, including 
their mileage and construction. Simple 
drawings on plain paper will do, if there 
draftsmen in town avail- 


are no your 


able, which is entirely possible in these 


times. You can probably draw most of 
them from memory, if your plant is 
small. 

Then one should submit a statement 


with his application for a raise showing 
the number of subscribers of the differ- 
ent classifications which he is now serv- 
ing, with the totals earned by each classi- 
‘ication. 

We individual 
line residences at the present rate of one 


will say there are 300 


Collar, 100 business telephones at two dol- 


lars, and so on. The list will real like 
this: 

No. Rate 

sta- per 

tions. mo. Total. 


Individual line, business. 100 $2.00 $200.00 


Individual line, residence.300 1.00) 300,00 
Business extensions .....25 9.50 12.50 
Residence extensions ... 50 9 25 12.50 
Extension bells ........ 10 15 1.50 


$526.50 
Yearly income from rentals... $6,318.00 
suggest the 
rate necessary for you to put your plant 


In your application then 
on a paying basis and make a new list of 
your patrons as to their different classi- 
fications as above, except that you apply 
the rate asked for. Your totals will then 
show what your earnings will probably 
be when You will 
not lose any telephones to amount to any- 


the rate is in effect. 
thing and if you do, you will gain more 
than you lose. 

When you have prepared your informa- 
tion so that the commission can tell what 
your earnings are, and what they should 
be, they will order a hearing at your dear 
old home town and require you to insert 
a large advertisement in your home paper 
apprising the people of the fact so they 
may come and kick against the proposed 
rates if they wish. It is seldom that any 
29 


of the patrons appear at these hearings, 


however. That should cause you no con 
cern, for you have all the right on your 
side and that is enough advantage for any 
man to hold. 

When the hearing is on, the commis- 


ask 


good many questions about your accounts 


sioners who conduct it will you a 


to clear up any discrepancies which seem 
They will either adopt the 
ligures you have prepared for them after 


to be there. 


their accountants have checked over your 
hook for they 
ahead and take a complete plant invoice 


verification or will go 


of their own, independent of what your 
Looks 
cther hearing to be held preferably at the 


say. They will then appoint an- 
commission’s rooms at the state capital, 
at which they 
cifficulties 


will work out any further 


which they may have run 
across in the meantime. 

Then you may be asked to submit fur- 
ther data state of 


plants or 


regarding the your 


accounts and you may be 
asked to wait in patience for a further 
period and you may not. The chances are 
that Uncle influence will be of 
help in these wartimes and that action 
will be prompt if the 
mitted is satisfactory. 

APHORISM: A new 


hard to travel at first. 


Sam's 


information sub- 


road is always 


Steady Progress in Rural Develop- 
ment in Saskatchewan. 
Despite the war, rural telephone con- 
struction in made 
steady growth in the last year, according 


Saskatchewan has 
to a report issued by the Department of 
Telephones. In the 1917-18, 


organized 


fiscal year 
the number of 
«mounted to 119; number incorporated, 


9&8; applications on hand pending incor 


companies 


poration, 21; debenture applications, 395; 
cebentures approved 


$2,940,325 ; 


for telephone con- 
rural 
systems 204; increase in mile- 


struction, 
and private 
11,009 ; 


increase in 


age, 


increase in number of rural 


subscribers and private telephone  sub- 
scribers, 11,614. 
Canton Co-Operative Company 


Sold to South Dakota State. 

The Canton Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Canton, D., has disposed of its 
interests to the South Dakota State Tele- 
phone Co.; which has its headquarters at 
Sioux Falls. The old company was or- 
ganized years ago by C. B. Kennedy, now 
deceased, who at the time of his death 
owned the majority of its stock which 
was transferred to his estate. 








What Is Your Company Doing?r 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

The co-ordination of America’s re- 
sources for the winning of the world war 
will take on added significance the week 
of September 16 to 20, when the seventh 
annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council convenes at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

A message emphasizing the pressing 
need for the conservation of man-power 
will be received from President Wilson, 
a member of the cabinet delivering the 
principal address at a public meeting to 
be held the opening day of the conven- 
tion. “Safety as an Asset in Winning the 
War,” by the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, will 
express the views of our national gov- 
ernment in its determination to prevent 
every avoidable accident in industrial 
America. Charles M. Schwab, director 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will 
cive the principal address at the opening 
session of the convention, his subject be- 
ing “The Democratization of Industry.” 

David Van Schaack, president of the 
National Safety Council, will call the 
congress to order Monday morning, 
September 16, business occupying the first 
session of the convention. 

Mr. Schwab’s address will occur im- 
mediately after the noon intermission and 
he will be followed by John Ring, Jr., 
president of the Advertising Club, of St. 
Louis, who will discuss the “Nationaliza- 
tion of the Safety Idea.” “The Economic 
Value of Health of Industrial Employes,” 
by Dr. Thomas Darlington, American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York City, 
will be one of the noteworthy addresses 
at this session. As a closing feature one 
of the latest industrial safety films will be 
shown. 


Tuesday’s program will open with a 
general session, arranged primarily for 
the benefit of safety engineers desiring to 
familiarize themselves with the funda- 
mental principles and methods of securing 
success in their safety work. The papers 
and their authors follow : 

“The Real Problem of the Safety Engi- 
neer,” Charles R. Hook, vice-president, 
operating division, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

“How to Organize for Safety,” Frank 
E. Morris, safety engineer, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

“Modern Methods of Safeguarding,” 
Jchn J. Heelan, superintendent, bureau of 
inspection and accident prevention, Aetna 
Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Does the Attitude of the Foreman De- 
termine the Success of the Safety Engi- 
neer?” W. E. Worth, general superin- 
tendent, Chicago Tunnel Co., Chicago. 

Tuesday afternoon a general round- 
table discussion, under the direction of 
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INFECTION, 


The greatest dangers accompanying wounds are bleed- 
ing and infection. The matter of “bleeding” is taken up in 
another article. 


The slightest and, seemingly, most insignificant wound 
is likely to be infected (‘“blood-poison”) not only by contact, 
but even by invisible particles in the very air. So, for the 
sake of “Safety First,” it is well to observe the following 
hints. 

Send for a surgeon. While he is coming, do not touch the 
wound with the bare hands, and if surgically-clean material 
(from your first-aid kit) is available. cover tke entire wound 
to protect same from the air. Do not disturb blood-clots; do 
not probe for bullets. If it is necessary to take the patient 
to the doctor, brace the wounded part with an improvised 
splint or sling, so as to keep the wounded part perfectly quiet 
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DO NOT BE ROUGH WITH THE INJURED PERSON. 


“Safety First’ Bulletin of tne Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 
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“Excuse Me a Moment, Please, 
While I Answer the 
Telephone” 


Promptness in answering your telephone helps to improve 
the quality of your telephone service. 


It is a courtesy your telephone caller appreciates. It keeps 
him from waiting and possibly abandoning a call that may be 
important to you. 


Just make it a habit to answer your telephone promptly, 
and you and others will benefit from an even higher quality 
of telephone service. 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Service and Progress Streets 





























The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Lecal 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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September 7, 1918. 


Chairman Phillip Stremmel, general su- 
perintendent, Granite City Steel Works, 
will occupy the full time. This session 
will give full opportunity for discussion 
of various methods successfully tried by 
members of the council in maintaining 
continual progress in accident prevention 
and for the asking of questions and the 
exchanging of views. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
lriday will witness the inauguration of 
sectional meetings, where the delegates 
will gather to discuss problems of acci- 
dent prevention peculiar to their calling 
or industry. Each sectional meeting will 
be followed by an experience meeting and 
employers, safety committeemen and oth- 
ers will have full opportunity to tell their 
experiences in safety work or ask counsel 
and advice. 

An informal dinner will be held 
Wednesday evening, September 18, with 
W. B. Bilheimer, general manager, 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
toastmaster. A novelty in the form of a 
five-minute address by President Wood- 
row Wilson, by long distance telephone, 
through courtesy of Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., will be a leading feature 
of the occasion. The new director of the 
American Museum of Safety, R. M. Lit- 
tle, will speak on “Forethoughts and 
Afterthoughts on Safety”; a patriotic ad- 
Gress will be made by James Schermer- 
horn, of Detroit; and “The New Place 
the War Has Given Women in Industry,” 
hy Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago, will complete a most enjoyable eve- 
ning. 

The council officers report a most suc- 
cessful year, the income being ample to 
add materially to the manifold activities 
of the various departments and sections. 
The bulletin service has been extended 
ond new ideas and variations introduced 
in both illustrations and subjects. The 
Safe Practices leaflets have been ex- 
tended to cover many new subjects and 
several of the earlier numbers—the first 
issues being exhausted—have 
;rinted and brought up to date. 


been re- 


A number of new booklets have been 
issued and have proved very helpful in 
solving technical problems or vexed points 
of procedure. The Safety calendar, is- 
sued the first of the year, was a distinct 
success and the council’s artist reports 
even more striking subjects for the com- 
ing issue, samples of which will be ready 
‘or distribution early in the fall. 

Educational activities have progressed 
epace during the spring and early sum- 
ier. One of the most interesting re- 
ports to he presented to the congress 
will be that of the committee having in 
charge the promotion of safety education 
in technical schools and colleges. Impor- 
tant conferences with leading educators 
in the East and Middle West point to the 
early establishment, as a permanent part 
of the curriculum in a number of col- 
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leges, of a series of lectures and the 
necessary laboratory work to train young 
engineers as specialists in the newest of 
the professions. 





Along the line of subscriber co-opera- 
tion for the improvement of service, H. 
M. Jones, local manager of the Platte 
Valley Telephone Co. at Morrill, Neb., 
published the following article in the local 
paper under the head of “Telephone Sug- 
gestions” : 

“It is the desire of the management of 
the Platte Valley Telephone Co. to give 
careful and efficient and to this 
end we ask the co-operation of all tele- 
phone users. 


service 


In order to give all patrons the best 


and quickest service, all calls should be 
made by number, rather than by name. 
All subscribers are supplied with direc- 
tories, which should be hung conveniently 
near the telephone and consulted 
the number is not 


when 
remembered before 
calling the operator. 

The switchboard is 
often a new girl who has less acquaint- 
ance with the people than the subscriber. 
Hlence, if the call is not made by number, 


operator at the 


she has to drop everything and search for 
the name in the directory to get the num- 
ber of the person asked for. If it is found 
that this person has no telephone, much 


lay. A little thought on the part of the 
telephone user will satisfy him that for 
speedy service he and all others must call 
only by number. 

The will do everything 
possible to make the service the best. Call 


management 


the manager's office when your telephone 
is out of order, or you want it moved or 
changed.” 

This is now the time to secure co-oper 
Subscribers will 


ation of the subscriber. 


heed appeals involving greater care on 


their part where a year ago they would 
pay no attention. Conditions have changed 
greatly in everything and there will be 
more changes before the world becomes 
settled after the kaiser’s world-domination 
ambitions are forever laid away. 
Kentucky Independent Telephone 
Men Harvest Wheat Crop. 
The snapshot reproduced 
taken just tive 
phone men of Kentuck: 


below was 
tele- 
had finished har 


vesting the wheat crop on the farm of 


after Independent 


Minor Corman, general superintendent of 
the Louisville Home 
Louisville, Ky., 


“Blue Grass” of Mercer county, two miles 


Telephone Co., 
which is located in the 
from Harrodsburg. 

The men found it hard 
spirit in which all of 


work but the 
them entered the 


harvest field made it a week of real sport 





Central Home Employes Harvest Wheat Crop at Minor Corman’s Farm. 


valuable time has been wasted. Even 
when the name is found there is a loss of 
time, for possibly half a dozen others 
have called Central was thus 
engaged and not able to respond because 


of this directory search. 


while she 


If all would call by number and never 
by name, many connections could be 
made promptly in a very short time. Each 
time a subscriber calls by name, he causes 
a delay of this kind and keeps a number 
of others waiting, the same as he may be 
kept waiting by others. 

The operator may be doing her best to 
accommodate a subscriber by hunting up 
information which he has in his directory 
and can use only by looking at it. While 
she is doing all this, all the others waiting 
for response are blaming her for the de- 


When they finished all felt that they had 
rendered a patriotic duty and were proud 
of the sunburn and calloused hands which 
they bore as evidences of a week's toil in 
the fields. 

Those in the picture are all employes of 
the Central Home system. Their names, 
from left to right, are: C. 
Harrodsburg; Minor and D. 
Louisville; W. C. Corman, 
C. Head, Lawrenceburg. 


P. Corman, 
B. Corman, 
Carlisle, and J. 


Now in New Quarters. 

The Wright 
has moved its 
building to the Demarais 
Waverly, Minn. New switchboard 
equipment has been installed and many 
other improvements made to the system. 


County Telephone Co 
office from the Quinn 


building in 
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Bravery Shown in Repairing Tele- 
phone Lines Under Fire. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, who is with the American ar- 
mies in France, in a recent cable, tells 
something of the work of the Signal 
Corps in connection with the artillery 
service and cites a few instances of 
l-ravery shown by individuals, based most- 
ly on official regimental records, which 
are only typical of the work done by our 
boys “over there.” 

“One of the essentials of the artillery 
service,” he states, “is the establishing 
and sustaining of telephone communica- 
tion between forward observation posts 
and batteries. 

“All concede it is easier to work bat- 
teries where the men feel they have some- 
thing to do with the offensive than to go 
forward through fields raked by planes 
using machine guns and where shells are 
falling on all sides within nothing in 
the hands to fight with and an absolute 
lack of protection from singing bullets 
and high explosives. 

lor gallantry in this difficult work Cor- 
poral Alvin G. Robinson of Danville, III. 
has won repeatedly the admiration of the 
regiment. On July 15 in the Cham- 
pagne he was in charge of a telephone 
cetail of the First battalion. Under 
heavy enemy fire he ran a new telephone 
line and kept it open. 

Keeping the line open means that 22 
times after establishing the line he went 
out into the open and coolly sought out 
and repaired breaks. He exhibited the 
same lack of fear repeatedly during ac- 
tions in March of this year. But ‘Butch’ 
Robinson is not the only one who has 
forgotten self in thus assisting toward 
victories. 

Sergt. Hazlett F. Hahn of Danville, 
under heavy fire the same day, was posted 
in an open infantry trench, where he 
coolly carried out the duties of observa- 
tions and maintenance of telephone con- 
nection. 

Corporal Paul Kreger, of Winnetka, 
also posted in a forward observatory on 
an open infantry trench, in charge of tele- 
phone communication, succeeded in open- 
ing a line to the rear after it had been 
cut. This was done in spite of terrific 
enemy fire. Later Kreger helped carry a 
wounded man through heavy fire to a 
dressing station. 

Corporal A. A. Kowalsky, Chicago, in 
charge of the telephone squad of his bat- 
tery, repeatedly repaired telephone lines 
2nd carried a wounded man back to a 
dressing station. Corporal Mason, nine 
times went out and repaired a line be- 
tween a battery forward observing sta- 
tion and his battery. Corporal Fred T. 
King of Danville took extreme risk in 
repairing a line from his battalion post 
command to the French artillery group, 
with which his battalion was acting. In 
addition to this, he rescued Private Paul 
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Sutton, Claremore, Okla. who was 
wounded and was himself wounded in 
taking him back. He insisted that aid 
first be given to Sutton. 

Private Daniel Shouse, Danville, re- 
paired 13 breaks under fire and later 
lelped Corporal King repair 24 breaks. 
Lieut. Arthur Dixon, posted in a front 
parallel of an intermediate line to ob- 
serve the accuracy of barrages and insure 
their being launched at the proper time, 
carried out his duties despite heavy shell 
fire and an attack by enemy infantry. 

Communication being broken, he made 
his way through a storm of gas and high 
cxplosive shells to the observation posts 
a second time, visiting three of them 
seeking to find communication. Failing 
in this and having been given a message 
by the battery commander, he carried it, 
still under heavy fire, to the battalion 
post command. 

I stood near a group of batteries south 
of the Vesle watching them pounding the 
enemy lines and marveling at the appar- 
ent certainty in direction of fire, and 
found my explanation in these wires 
along the ground and through the trees 
that are laid and repaired under such 
heroic direction as indicated in the tore- 
going. A few paces from a deafening 
battery I visited the dugout where Capt. 
Jacob McGavin Dickinson, son of the 
former secretary of war, was using one 
of the field telephones under astonishing 
difficulties. He was standing under a 
sheet iron roof giving directions in the 
various batteries of change in range and 
direction. Instructions involve the use 
of letters and figures in code and are 
seemingly hopelessly complicated, and yet 
he transmitted his orders amid moment- 
ary interruptions by gun explosions and 
made himself understood. This is a les- 
son for those at home who bicker with 
central over the inconvenience of busy 
lines and cut-offs. 

These Boche planes were busy that after- 
noon, buzzing about like angry hornets 
eager to use machine guns on anything 
and everything connected with the prose- 
cution of the American bombardment. 
They were supported by shell fire. Mean- 
while the Kings, Kowalskys, and Robin- 
sons were out there, forward, trying to 
make sure that the Dickinsons back with 
the batteries would not have to hang up 
in disgust at having been cut off.. The 
civilian might naturally get the impres- 
sion that men .in charge of telephone 
squads hold jobs more or less in ambus- 
cade, but the first thing the officers and 
men of an artillery regiment will tell of 
is the exploits of this or that man on 
the telerhone detail.” 


Municipally -O wned Telephones 
for Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 


The municipal council of Barranquilla, 
Colombia, South America, recently pro- 





mulgated a decree by which it is pro- 
posed to form a joint-stock corporation 
te construct and operate a new telephone 
system in Barranquilla, according to Vice 
U. S. Consul John A. Dunn. 

The telephone concession of thé pres- 
ent operating company expired about 
three years ago, but the company is still 
operating. The service is antiquated and 
the system is operated far beyond its 
ordinary capacity. 

Although previous efforts have been 
made to establish a new system, they fell 
through on account of opposition and ad- 
verse propaganda. The present project, 
however, is the first one proposed by the 
municipality itself and stands an excel- 
lent chance of being put through. 

The outstanding features of the present 
proposition are the following: 

A stock company to be organized with 
a capital of $100,000, Colombian cur- 
rency (at present the Colombian dollar 
is worth $1.18 American currency), di- 
vided into 10,000 shares of $10 each, of 
which the municipality will subscribe 4,- 
500 shares, or $45,000, thus giving it con- 
trol of the company. 

The stock will be paid for as follows: 
Twenty per cent initial payment, the bal- 
ance to be paid in amounts to be deter- 
mined by the board of directors, but in 
no case to be less than $1 monthly. Ten 
per cent of the net profits will be placed 
te the reserve fund every six months. 
The loss of 50 per cent of the capital 
will result in automatic termination of 
the enterprise. 

No individual stockholder, except the 
nunicipality, may hold more than 150 
shares. Fifteen years after commencing 
operations the municipality will have the 
right to buy up the total outstanding 
shares, paying their par value plus 19 
per cent. 

If during this 15-year period the divi- 
dends do not amount to 12 per cent of 
the invested capital, the municipality will 
pay, from the reserve fund, aside from 
the par value plus 10 per cent, the differ- 
ence necessary to bring the total divi- 
dends up to 12 per cent annual. Any 
excess of dividends over 12 per cent an- 
nual, after deducting the 10 per cent net 
profit reserve, will belong to the munici- 
pality. 

There are at present about 500 tele- 
phones in the city which pay a flat rate 
of $4.50 per month. 


500,000th Chicago Telephone Given 
Council of Defense. 
Lettered on a silver plate on the base 
of a telephone installed in the State Coun- 
cil of Defense building are the follow- 
ing words: 
“The 500,000th telephone in the city 


_ Chicago, installed this day for Samuel 


Insull, chairman, State Council of De- 
fense of Illinois, July 30, 1918.” 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Commission Opines Companies 
Cannot Stop Use of German. 


Nebraska telephone companies cannot 
stop German talk over their ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, and to dis- 
continue for this 
reason alone would invite damage suits. 


lines, 


service to subscribers 
The opinion is in answer to a query of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as to how far it may go to stop the use 
of the Teutonic tongue. The opinion fol- 
lows: 

“Please be referred to yours of recent 
date in which you ask the opinion of the 
commission as to what action the Lin- 
coln ‘Telephone & Telegraph Co. should 
take where councils of defense issue in- 
structions to discontinue telephones of 
subscribers who fail to use the Amer- 
ican language when they are able to use 
that language as a means of communi- 
cation. 

“The commission desires to call your 
attention to the common law obligations 
of telephone companies as common car- 
riers to furnish service to the public. 
The obligation cannot lightly be set 
aside. A telephone company could not 
be asked, of course, to aid in the com- 
mission of a crime, nor to knowingly 
permit the use of its facilities for the 
commission of a crime. For instance, a 
telephone company would be well within 
its rights to disconnect the telephone of 
who used profane or in- 
decent language, because such subscriber 
would be violating the criminal law. In 
the same way the telephone company 
could take some action where a 
scriber was guilty of sedition, as defined 
by the Nebraska law, where the seditious 
utterances were made over the telephone. 

“The commission has always recog- 
nized that the rights of the public to the 
public service performed by the tele- 
phone companies are greater than those 
ef any individual, and where an _ indi- 
vidual wantonly and maliciously inter- 
feres with service, it is sufficient reason 
to eliminate such a subscriber from the 
lines. 


a subscriber 


sub- 


“The commission knows no law which 
efuses to an individual the right to use 
some other language than the American 
language either in conversation or over 
the telephone, and it knows of no way 
in which telephone companies of Ne- 
braska can fulfill their obligations as 
common carriers of messages, nor pro- 
tect themselves against actions for dam- 
ages if the use or non-use of the Amer- 


ican language is the basis on which 
service is rendered or discontinued. 

“If any telephone subscriber in Ne- 
braska is known to be disloyal, and to 
be using his telephone for seditious pur- 
poses, his telephone 
nected immediately. If there is merely 
the part of 
that a subscriber is using a foreign lan- 
guage over the for disloyal 
purposes, the telephone company should 


should be discon- 


a suspicion on neighbors 


telephone 


certainly inform the county attorney or 
the federal district attorney for Ne- 
Lraska, or both, and ask for an investi- 
gation, and should proffer to legal in- 
vestigators access to its facilities. If the 
secret agent enough 
against the suspected subscriber to cause 
arrest, the telephone of 
scriber should be eliminated.” 


service finds case 


his such sub- 


Increase Granted in Local Rates 
at Delano, Minn. 


The Watertown Telephone Co. was 
given permission by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission, on Aug- 


ust 29, to increase its rates at Delano, 
from $1.75 to $2.25 per month for in- 
dividual line business telephones, from 


$1.25 to $1.75 for two-party business and 
from $1 to $1.25 for individual line resi- 
dence, and to establish a two-party resi- 
dence rate at $1 per month. Rates 25 
cents in excess of these rates are to be 
quoted, with a discount of 25 cents per 
month if payment is made by the 20th of 
the current month. 

For several years the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. operated an ex- 
change at Delano in 
that of the petitioner. 


competition with 
During the year 
1917, the Watertown company purchased 
the competing exchange from the North- 
western company, after which a con- 
solidation of the plant and service was af- 
fected. The company now serves a total 
of 354 local and rural 
its Delano exchange. 


subscribers from 


The commission had an exhaustive ex- 
amination made of the records and ac- 
counts of the company and had its en- 
gineer make a valuation of the com- 
pany’s property constituting the Delano 
exchange. It found that the proposed 
rates will not yield more than sufficient 
revenue to provide for the necessary op- 
erating expenses, depreciation, and a fair 
return upon the investment. 

As to the application for a minimum 
rate of $18 per circuit per year, net, for 
rural switching, the commission was of 
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this minimum should 
not be greater than the revenue to be 
realized from a 


the opinion that 
circuit furnishing in- 
dividual line residence service, which in 
this case would amount to $15 per annum. 
Rate Increase Denied—No Facts 
on Which to Base Order. 

In denying the application of the Arco 
Telephone Co. 
crease its rate 


for permission to in- 
for business service from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per month and its residence 
rate from $1 to $1.25, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, on 
August 29, ordered the company to in- 
stall a 
tor in 


system of 
the 
prescribed by the commission. 

A statement of expenditures made by 
the company 


accounts as provided 


uniform system of accounts 


for the past year was pre- 


sented at the hearing, but the commis- 
sion found it impossible to determine 
from the statement what moneys were 


used toward the operation of the plant 
and that chargeable to the 
count. 


capital ac- 

Witnesses were unable to verify figures 
shown in the annual reports of the com- 
pany nor were they able to make an al- 
the 
Witnesses were also unable to 
satisfactory 


location of the amounts covered by 
exhibits. 
give any relative 
to the value of the telephone plant in 
service. 


evidence 


The commission states. that the evidence 
clearly indicates that the accounting 
are lax and that records 
are not kept in accordance with the uni- 
form system of accounts prescribed by 


methods very 


the commission. It, therefore, has no 
facts upon which to base an order other 
than dismissal. 


Toll Rates in Missouri Increased 
Under New Schedule. 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been given permission by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission to put 
into effect a new system of toll charges 
which will, it is estimated, add $100,000 
to the company’s annual revenues. The 
schedule is said to be identical to those 
recently approved by the Oklahoma and 
Kansas public utilities commissions. 

Under the present schedule, the blocks 
in Missouri cover an area of 15 square 
miles and the present rate is 15 cents 
for the first 15 miles and 5 
each additional ten miles or 
thereof. 

The new 
cents for 


cents for 


fraction 


schedule makes the rates 10 
the first seven miles and 5 
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cents for each additional seven miles or 
fraction thereof. 

There are said to be many inequali- 
ties under the present schedule, owing 
to the fact that the charges are based on 
some town in one block to some town in 
another block. The evidence taken in 
the hearing of the application for the 
increase showed that in many places, 
especially in the smaller towns, the long 
distance rate will be lower and that the 
bulk of the increase will fall upon the 
users of the long distance telephone in 
the larger cities of the state. 

While the revenue of the company 
will be increased $100,000 per annum by 
the new schedule, it was shown that the 
increase of the expenses of the company 
for its Missouri lines for the present 
year will be not less than $400,000. 

The order of the commission became 
effective August 21 and is to remain in 
for a period extending nine 
months after the close of the war. 

After the war ends, it is specified in 
the order, the company must make a 
report to the commission showing its 
business for the first six months follow- 
ing the termination of the war with com- 
parisons of the cost of operation before 
and after the war. 


force 





Responsibility to Furnish Service 
Without Discrimination. 

Arkansas Acts, 1913, p. 346, § 1, amend- 
ing Kirby’s Dig. § 7948, providing that 
telephone companies shall supply all ap- 
plicants for service without discrimina- 
tion “within ten days after written de- 
mand therefor,” and imposing as a pen- 
alty for failure so to do “$105 per day 
for each day from the expiration of said 
notice until said demand is complied 
with,” imposes no penalty where dis- 
crimination ceases during the ten days. 
Clemens vs. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.; Supreme Court of Arkansas; 203 
Southwestern, 16. 


Increase to $1 per Year Granted 
Without Investigation. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted the St. Bernard Tele- 
phone Co., of Lindsay, permission to in- 
crease its rates from $10 to $12 a year. 
This was done without investigation. 
The commission held that $1 a month 
was the least that the company could 
charge because of the high cost of ma- 
terial and labor. 

Champaign and Urbana, IIl., Prop- 
erties Sold to Bell. 

The sale of the property of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Champaign county, 
which includes exchanges at Champaign, 
Urbana, and St. Joseph, Ill., to the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. for a consid- 
eration of $300,000 was approved by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission, July 


23 
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At the hearing it was shown that the 
Central Union and Home telephone com- 
panies are competitors at Champaign and 
Urbana but that at St. Joseph the Bell 
company does not maintain an exchange. 
The Central Union serves about 4,058 
telephones in the competitive territory 
and the Home company 2,629, with 353 
additional telephones at St. Joseph. 
There are 603 duplications in Champaign 
and Urbana which will be eliminated upon 
the consolidation of the properties. 

The consideration agreed upon for the 
purchase and sale of the Home proper- 
ties is to be paid by the assumption by 
the receivers of the Central Union com- 
peny of the former’s bonded indebted- 
ress to the amount of $200,000, which is 
a lien on the property to be purchased, 
$50,0) in cash and $50,000 in notes pay- 
able on or before April 30, 1919. 

The applicants attached to the petition 
znd offered as evidence the order of the 
court having jurisdiction of the receiv- 
ers and of the property in Illinois of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., which or- 
der authorizes the purchase of the prop- 
erties of the Home company on the pre- 
cise terms above specified. 








Consolidation of Lines in Indian- 
apolis Hotel Ordered. 


As a forerunner to the federal uni- 
fication of telephone systems, the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, on 


August 31, issued an order consolidating 
the Claypool hotel exchanges of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and the In- 


dianapolis Telephone Co. The hotel 
company has a private system connected 
with the Indianapolis company’s lines 


and, in its petition to the commission, 
alleged that the Central Union had re- 
fused to make a connection with its lines. 

“If this case were submitted to the 
usual considerations, two questions would 
be presented,” according to the order of 
the commission. “First: Is petitioner, as 
a matter of its right to adequate service, 
entitled to trunk line connection? Sec- 
ond: Is petitioner a public utility within 
the definite terms of the Indiana utility 
act, and as such utility, is it entitled to 
physical connection with the Central 
Union company ? 

“The commission is of the opinion that 
if it were limited to those considerations 
alone, the prayer of the petition should 
be granted. But a new condition has 
arisen over which the commission by 
force of necessity must take cognizance. 
The Congress of the United States as 
a war measure has empowered and au- 
thorized the President to assume con- 
trol of all telephone properties of the 
country. 

The President, acting under this au- 
thority, by proclamation assumed such 
national control and officially vested the 
control and supervision of the telephone 
properties of the country in the Post- 
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master-General. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is now the general manager of all 
telephone properties, and such manage- 
ment is presumably in behalf and 
the benefit of all the people. 

The commission views the matter now 
under consideration with the same spirit 
of co-operation which has marked all of 
its war relations with the federal authori- 
ties. There is a vital need for the un- 
hampered transmission of intelligence, 
and universal telephone service is one of 
the needs of the hour. 

The petitioner operates one of the lead- 
ing hotels of the capital of the state of 


for 


Indiana. There are nine floors, and 598 
rooms. There were 129,765 registered 
guests during the year 1917. The busi- 


ness and other needs of the guests of 
this hotel require undelayed and unlim- 
ited telephone service. Indeed, the ur- 
gent wartime demands of the country 
in the hands of its agents, who may be 
guests at this hotel, certainly require un- 
restricted telephone service. 

Yet the evidence shows that a guest of 
this hotel who desires to communicate 
from his room to any of the 55,000 Bell 
subscribers in the city of Indianapolis, 
or to make long distance calls to points 
reached only by Bell lines must leave his 
room and go down to the booths in the 
lobby of the hotel. 

It a local or long distance call on Bell 
lines comes into the hotel for a guest 
after he has retired, he must get up, 
dress and descend to the lobby in order 
to talk. All the while there is a tele- 
phone instrument in his room’ which 
could be used for such calls if trunk 
line connections were made by the Bell 
company to the switchboard of the peti- 
tioner. 

Even under normal conditions, it is 
difficult to see how the Bell company, if 
adequately compensated for the service 
rendered, could be damaged or injured in 
making such connections. But under 
government operation of all telephone 
properties there could be no loss or dam- 
age to the Bell company, either in tlie 
matter of compensation or in the matter 
of corporate interest or status. 

There is under government operation 
no clashing of interests. There is, so far 
as operation is concerned, no Bell or In- 
dependent companies. The government 
controls and operates all lines, and there 
is no good reason, especially under the 
demand of war conditions, why the gov- 
ernment should not have complete uni- 
fication and conrection between all of 
the lines. 


Public conveuience and necessity and 
national wartime necessity demands 
unificaticn of telephone service, and tlie 
granting of the prayer of the petition 
herein is nothing mcre than conforming 
to the direction of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and the supplying of a war need.” 

As a result of the order, subscribers to 





September 7, 1918. 


both telephones may be reached on any 
of the telephones in the hotel. The hotel 
was ordered to pay the Central Union 
company $54 annually for each of six 
trunks going into the building and to 
pay five cents for each outgoing call. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CANADA. 

September 11: Hearing at St. Thomas, 
Ontario, on the application of the Yar- 
mouth Rural Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates to stockholders 
hy $2 a year and its rates to non-stock- 

holders from $12.50 to $14.50 a year. 
FLORIDA. 

August 30: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Cocoanut Grove 
Public Utilities Co. to change its tele- 
phone rates in Cocoanut Grove and vicin- 
ity. The commission found that the 
rates are abnormally high for the invest- 
ment and that the exchange has not been 
in operation long enough for it to deter- 
mine that the present rates are not suffh- 
cient to yield a fair income upon the in- 
vestment. No. 620. - 

ILLINOIS. 

July The commission authorized 
the Chicago Telephone Co. to issue its 
capital stock to the amount of $4,000,000, 
the proceeds of which are to be used to 
reimburse it for moneys actually expend- 
ed from income and other moneys in its 
treasury, not directly or indirectly se- 
cured by or obtained from the issue of 
stock certificates or bonds, notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness of the petition- 
er within five years next prior to the date 
of filing of this petition, for extensions 
and improvements of its properties. 

July 16: The commission authorized 
the DesPlaines Telephone Co. to issue 
its common capital stock in the amount 
of $15,100, the proceeds to be used for 
the discharge and retiring of certain 
short-term notes. No. 8346. 

Juiy 23: The commission approved the 
sale of the Home Telephone Co. of 
Champaign County, with exchanges at 
Champaign, Urbana and St. Joseph, to 
the Central Union Telephone Co. for a 
consideration of $300,000. No. 8348. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of J. A. Powell, of Perry, 
vs. the Perry Telephone Co., relative to 
the failure of the defendant company to 
furnish telephone service at his residence. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
Macon County Telephone Co. for the ap- 
proval of the sale by the receivers and 
purchase by the Macon company of a 
p pole line and two circuits from a point 

vo miles east of Forsythe to Argenta 
- ia Argenta to Cisco. No. 8451. 

Sep tember 3: Hearing at Springfield 

1 the application of the Smiley Brothers 
Telesiane Exchange for authority to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service at 
O'Fallon. No. 8429. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield 
cn the application of the Lebanon Tele- 
phone Exchange for authority to increase 
its telephone rates at Lebanon. No. 8430. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Douglas Tele- 
phone Co. and the Home Telephone Co. 
for approval of the purchase by the for- 
mer and sale by the latter of about 2% 
miles of toll line near Newman. 

Se ‘ptember 3: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Raleigh Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. for authority to 
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issue $2,010 of its capital stock. No. 8405. 

September 4: Hearing at Springtield 
on the application of the Home Telephone 
Co. of Cairo for an order authorizing 
the issue of its promissory note for the 
amount of $5,000. No. 8390. 

September 4: Hearing at Springteld 
on the application of the Scott County 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing 
the issue of its note in the amount of 
$1,000. No. 8408. 

September 4: Hearing at Springtield 
on the application of the Mt. Sterling 
Telephone Co. for authority to change its 
rates for telephone service at Mt. Ster- 
ling and vicinity. No. 8417. 

September 4: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Murphysboro 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing 
the issue of $125,000 of its common capi- 
tal stock. No. 8442. 

September 4: Hearing at Springheld 
on the joint application of the reorganiza- 
tion committee of the Western IIlinois 
Telephone Co. and the Mann Telephone 
Co., of Macomb, for approval of the sale 
by the former and purchase by the lat- 
ter of all of the Western Illinois com- 
pany’s property in Adams, Hancock and 
McDonough counties. No. 8445. 

September 4: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Mann Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate a telephone business in and 
near Camp Point, Bushnell, Lima, Lor- 
aine, Ursa and Tioga in Adams, McDon- 
ovgh and Hancock counties and toll lines 
from Macomb to Prairie City, Loraine to 
Quincy and Loraine to Sutter; also for 
authority to increase its capital stock to 
the amount of $44,000. No. 8446. 

September 4: Hearing at Springfield 
in citation on commission’s own motion 
for the Thackeray Telephone Co. to ap- 
pear and show cause why its lines and 
equipment should not be placed in proper 
condition for adequate and efficient tele- 
phone service at McLeansboro. No. R268. 


INDIANA. 


August 23: Petition filed by the Union 
Home Telephone Co. of Lawrence coun- 
ty for permission to increase its rates 
from $1 to $1.25 per month. 

August 26: Petition filed by the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co. of Cambridge City, 
asking for authority to increase rates. 

August 30: Petition filed by the Col- 
lege Corner Telephone Co. in a matter 
regarding the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion in an attempt to increase its rates. 

August 31: Two petitions filed by the 
Richmond Home Telephone Co. of Rich- 
mond, one asking for authority to in- 
crease its rates in accordance with the 
city franchise and the other asking au- 
thority to increase rural rates. 

August 31: Petition by the Logansport 
(Ind.) Home Telephone Co. to increase 
rates at various points. 

August 31: The commission dismissed 
the case of the Ferndale Stock Farm vs. 
the Hoosier Telephone Co. At a hearing 
on July 23 both parties agreed to fur- 
nish other information necessary to a 
determination of matters involved but 
failed to do so. The commission took 
this as an indication that the affair had 
been settled and dismissed the case. 

August 31: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the city of Kokomo against the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co. of that place, the 
commission ordered the employment of 
an additional supervisor to train new 
operators with the view of improving the 
service. 

August 31: Commission issued an or- 
der consolidating the exchanges of the 
Central Union and the Indianapolis 


w 
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Telephone Co. at the Claypool hotel in 


Indianapolis. 

September 3: Petition filed by the 
Springport Rural Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

KANSAS. 
August 21. Application filed by the 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase rates at its Wichita 
exchange. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 29: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Arco Telephone 
Co., of Arco, Minn., to increase its rates, 
holding that it has no facts upon which 
to base an order other than dismissal. 

August 20: The commission dismissed 
the application of A. L. Buchanan, et 
al., for a physical connection between the 
toll lines of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. and the local system of 
the Four Corners Telephone Co. and the 
Interstate Telegraph & Telephone Co. in 
the village of Oakland. It developed that 
the exchange of the Four Corners com- 
pany was connected to the Tri-State toll 
lines through the lines of the Interstate 
company. Since the hearing in this case 
all the Northwestern Bell toll lines in that 
territory have become the property of 
the Tri-State company and the complain- 
ants will thus be able to communicate 
with all points reached by either the Tri- 
State or Northwestern companies. 

August 29: The commission granted 
permission to the Watertown Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates for local and 
rural service at Delano. 

September 3: Hearing at St. Paul on 
the valuation and appraisal of the prop- 
erty of the Watertown Telephone Co., in 
the application of the company for an 
increase in rates at its Delano exchange 
continued from July 16. 

September 16: In re application of the 
Pine Island Telephone Co. for authorit) 
to increase its exchange rates at Pine 
Island, the company was ordered to show 
cause at the commission’s office in St. 
Paul, why the inventory and valuation 
of the engineer of the commission should 
not be accepted as the true value of the 
company’s properties. 

MIssouRI. 

August 19: The commission approved 
a new rate schedule submitted by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for toll 
and long distance service throughout the 
state which, it is estimated, will yield the 
company am additional revenue of $100, 
000 per year. 

NEBRASKA. 

August: St. Bernard Telephone Co., 
of Lindsay, granted permission to in- 
crease its rates from $10 to $12 per year. 

August: Union Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Union, authorized to increase its local 
exchange and rural rates. 

August: Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. given permission to increase 
its rates at Hebron. 

Onto. 

The Warren & Niles 
Warren, appealed to the 
commission from an order of the city 
clerk commanding the installation of 
eight additional free telephones for the 
councilmen. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

August 20: Protest filed by the United 
Men’s Business Association, of Philadel- 
phia, against the Bell Telephone Co.'s 
system of recording outgoing calls. It 
is charged that hundreds of complaints 
have been made against the calls record- 
ed, as excessive, and there is no check 
upon what the company reports. The 
installation of recording meters is urged. 


August 22: 
phone Co., of 
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The Watertown (S. D.) Exchange 


History of Organization and Growth of the Watertown Exchange of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., One of the Oldest Independent Telephone 
Exchanges in Exisience--Scme Difficulties Overcome in the Early Days 


The Watertown exchange of the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, 
S. D., is one of the oldest Independent 
telephone exchanges in existence. 
organized as the Watertown Telephone 
Co, in 1887 by J. L. W. Zietlow, who is 
now president of the Dakota Central. A 
franchise was granted W. R. Arnold and 
others March 28 of that year and the ex- 
change ‘was built and put into operation 
in a very short time. Mr. Zietlow super- 
intended the building of the exchange 
and operated it for a number of years 


under lease. 


The company was financed by local cap- 
ital, C. C. Whistler, A. C. Mellette, O. E. 
Dewey, W. R. Thomas, H. R. Pease and 
W. R. Arnold being among 
stockholders. The first office of the 
company was in the Pease Block, at 125% 
East Kemp avenue. The exchange start- 
ed with 56 subscribers and the rate speci- 
fied in the franchise was $3 per month 


for a single telephone. 

Prior to the granting 
of the first telephone 
franchise in 1887, 
Frank G. Rice and 
Kemp Bros. had a pri- 
vate line connecting 
their residences and of- 
fices. The franchise 
granted the Watertown 
Telephone Co. was ex- 
clusive and a clause 
was inserted permit- 
ting Kemp Bros. and 
Mr. Rice to continue 
the operation of their 
line, but for their per- 
tsonal use only. The 
line was discontinued, 
however, when the ex- 
change was built. 

In 1899 the owners 
of the Bell patents at- 
tempted to close up 
the exchanges operated 
at Columbia, Aberdeen 
and Watertown. Mr. 
Zietlow was out of the 
state at the time and 
on being informed of 
what had occurred, he 
wired the Watertown 
manager to keep the 
exchange going. This 
he did and Mr. Ziet- 
low, on his. return, 
fought the matter out 
with the Bell represent- 
ative with the result 
that none of these ex- 


It was 


the early 

















John O. Johnson. 


changes was closed. In addition to these 
three exchanges there is believed to be 
but one other that continued to operate 
during the life of the Bell patents. 

Some time after the exchange was 
built, H. L. Lynde was engaged as man- 
ager and with the assistance of his wife, 
who operated the switchboard, kept the 
nlant going until 1898 when the local 
stockholders took it over. 

In 1893 the office was moved to the 
second floor of the Brizee Block, 117 
East Kemp avenue. In 1899 the ex- 
change was purchased by the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., and in 1900 it was 
rebuilt and the office moved to the city 
hall. In 1906 the exchange was again 
rebuilt and the office moved to the tele- 
phone building on South Midway. 

At this time the wires in the business 
section were placed underground and con- 
siderable cable was installed. This was 
added to in 1910 and in 1913 all open 
wires were done away 
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with and a _ complete 
cable plant installed. 

The office was again 
moved in January, 1914, 
to the new fireproof 
building, shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is located 
at 123 First avenue, S. 
E., where a new 800- 
line automatic switch- 
board and a six-posi- 
tion toll board had 
been installed. 

The growth of the 
Watertown exchange 
has been as _ follows: 
56 local stations, in 
1887; 75 local stations, 
in 1899: 250 local sta- 
tions, in 1902; 750 local 
and farm stations, in 
1907: 1,700 local and 
farm stations, in 1914; 
2,231 local and farm 
stations, in 1918. 

On March 18, 1898, 
a franchise for long 
distance telephone ser 
vice was granted J. I 
W. Zietlow, and in July 
the line was completed 
from Doland to Water 
town. This gave ser 
vice to Huron, Red 
field, Aberdeen, Mil- 
bank and intermediate 











Exchange Building at Watertown, S. D., Erected in 1914. 
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points. In November 
the line was completed 
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Applying Carbosota Creosote Oil, lected to 150° F. to the butts of er a with a spraying machine 


Less Labor and Greater Speed— 


The modified ‘Brush Treatment’’ of poles illus- 4. The quantity of Carbosota Creosote Oil required is 





trated above requires less labor and insures greater no greater, if as much, as by the standard two brush 
speed. Saving labor is equally as necessary as coat method. 
saving poles. 5. Spraying eliminates direct con- 


Preservative treatment of 
poles is a most important 


a Wl | } tact with Carbosota, consequently 
ven p jf yy | yi . | prevents, as far as that is possible, 
iia - 


burning of the faces and hands of 


or in the yard. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is he 
standard wood preservative for non- 
pressure treatments—it has been 


conservation measure, particu- 63, bad il | workmen: , ,; 
larly necessary under present lil i A a i oy 6. A spray pump as illustrated is 
conditions, and of consider- IMM, EY hanm, Compact. sat con De 

; : (5) handled with ease either in the field 
able influence upon the future | 


value of transmission lines. 


The method of spraying poles: 
illustrated herewith, instead 
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we . . de physically fit, particularly for 

of painting or applying Car- a Seger hi an 
: ’ praying machines, and by 

bosota with a mop, or by pouring over poles, the standard Brush Method and the Open Tank System. It 
seems to have many advantages. These were re- conforms to the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
cently summed up by a consumer who has had Fleet Corperation Specification No. 128, and also to Speci- 
considerable experience in the treating of poles by fication R-828-A, issued by the U. S. Railroad Administration. 


the Brush Method, as follows:— 


|. A very considerable saving in labor; 


Company 





2. The creosote oil penetrates more effectively into the New York Chicago ag ntl _ Boston St.Louis Cleveland 


k d . Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
cracks ana Crevices; Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 


ie Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
3. The waste caused by the dripping of the Carbosota Richmond ___ Latrobe’ Bethlehem Elizabeth = Buffalo —Baltimore 
f he b h h ‘s elimi d: THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
rom the brush or the mop is eliminated; Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S 














Brush-treating pole. Note use of a mop, which Brush-treating pole, using regular s:andard brush. 
is more satisfactory than a brush Note man shaving pole 


Pouring Method. The pan used for dripping is large 
enough to treat cross-arms by Dripping Method 
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from Watertown to Twin Brooks, giving 
direct service to points north. 

In September the Western Electric 
Telephone System built in from the 
south. This company was organized by 
Thos. A. Way, S. X. Way and others, 
at Britt, Iowa. Eleven hundred miles of 
the Western Electric lines in South Da- 
kota and western Minnesota were taken 
over by the Dakota Central in 1904, which 
added materially to its mileage. 

The franchise granted the Dakota 
Central in Watertown in 1906 provided 
that when automatic equipment should 
be installed, the rates for service were 
to be increased; and in case the company 
and the representatives of the city could 
not agree as to the amount of the in- 
crease, an arbitration board was to be 
selected, one member by the city, one by 
the telephone company, and these two 
were to select the third; and by agree- 
ment at the time the board was selected, 
the third member of the board was to be 
a competent telephone engineer. 
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The rates asked for by the telephone 
company were allowed by the report of 
the arbitration board, and put into effect 
May 1, 1914. 

The franchise granted in 1906 expired 
in June, 1916. At this time the commis- 
sion form of government was in force in 
Watertown, and under the laws govern- 
ing cities under the commission form all 
franchises had to be submitted to a vote 
of the people. The telephone franchise 
was submitted to a vote April 18, 1916, 
and carried, 1,136 to 521. 

John O. Johnson, who has been district 
manager for the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., at Watertown, since 1907, 
went to work for that company in 1902 
as troubleman at Lake Preston, S. D. In 
1904 he was promoted to manager of that 
exchange, which position he held until 
1907 when he was transferred and pro- 
moted to the position of district manager 
at Watertown. That he has efficiently 
and successfully managed that territory 
is shown in the figures previously given 





of the company’s growth in that period 

Mr. Johnson was born in Chatfield 
Minn., and after leaving high school he 
spent three years as a drug clerk at Chat 
field. His first experience in the tele 
phone business was with the constructio: 
crew of the Peoples Telephone Co., o: 
Chatfield, from April, 1899, to April, 190- 
when he became associated with the Da- 
kota Central company. 

He is at present secretary and directo: 
of the Watertown Land & Loan Co. an 
secretary, treasurer and director of the 
Kampeska Land Co., of Watertown. Mr 
Johnson never goes into anything in « 
half-hearted manner—the full force of 
his six-cylinder human engine is behind 
every effort he makes, and that is why 
he has attained his various positions. H: 
is a member of the Watertown Chamber 
of Commerce and the R. S. Hunting club 
Mr. Johnson’s hobby is farming—he 
states that he raised and shipped what 
was probably the first carload of onions 
from South Dakota. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


David John Lewis, tariff commis- 
sioner and a member of the committee re- 
cently appointed for the governmental 
management, operation and control of the 
telephone and telegraph systems of the 
country, has risen to positions of re- 
sponsibility in the affairs of the nation 
through his own efforts and despite lim- 
ited opportunities for education. 

He was born near Osceola, Center 
Ccunty, Pa., on May 1, 1869. He never 
attended the public schools, beginning to 
work at the age of nine in the coal mines, 
but he learned to read at Sunday school. 
our years later he ran away from home 
and at 16 was a contract miner, the 
youngest in the district. 

At a labor meeting where he made a 
speech, a reporter, impressed by his rude 
eloquence, told him he could speak and 
that he ought to be a lawyer, not a coal 
miner. Thus it came about that the young 
miner’s interests were turned toward law. 
He continued his occupation, but spent his 
evenings and every spare moment study- 
ing law and Latin. In 1892 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Allegheny county and 
since then has been practicing at Cumber- 
land, Md., as a member of the firm of 
McHenry and Lewis. 

In 1908 he was a Democratic nominee 
for Congress and ran against his law 
partner, who beat him in the first start, 
but Mr. Lewis made such a good cam- 
paign that the next time he was elected. 

He represented the Sixth Maryland 
District in the 62nd and 64th Congresses 
from 1911 to 1917, and since April, 1917, 
has been a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. Upon the assumption 
of control of the telephone and telegraph 


systems by the government, he was de- 
tailed by the President to the postoffice 
department, until further ordered, for 
such duties in connection therewith as 

















David John Lewis Who with the Post- 
master General Has Charge of the Op- 
eration of Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companies. 


may be assigned to him by the Post- 
master-General. 

Mr. Lewis has been a student of tele- 
phone and telegraph problems for many 
years and is known as the father of the 
parcel post system. 

James E. Robertson, contracting 
manager for the Cumberland Telephone 


& Telegraph Co., of Paducah, Ky., has 
been examined and accepted as a can- 
didate for the officers’ training camp. 
He will be stationed at Camp Zachary 
Taylor. 

N. H. Walker, of Elkton, Tenn., has 
been selected to succeed E. L. Isaacs as 
manager of the Home Telephone Co., at 
Providence, Ky. Mr. Isaacs has gone to 
Ft. Benjamin MHarrison, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to take special training as a motor 
driver in the army. 

Earl F. Francis, manager of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. in Lancaster, Ohio. 
for several years, has resigned to accept 
the position of manager of the Portage 
County Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at Ravenna, Ohio. 

O. M. Peters, wire chief of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Lancaster, Ohio. 
kas been promoted to the position of man- 
ager, succeeding Earl F. Francis. 

Lloyd C. Henning, secretary-treas- 
urer and auditor of the Navajo-Apachie 
Telephone System, Holbrook, Ariz., was 
born in Plano, Ill., November 15, 188». 
Although he did not finish the eighth 
grade in school, his school education 
was supplemented by extensive reading 
and a varied experience in newspaper 
work. 

Before entering the telephone busi- 
ness, he served on several country news- 
papers in Arizona, from 1901 to 1%". 
in all capacities from printer’s devil * 
owner. He then became manager oi 4 
branch bank in Holbrook, continuing | 
this capacity for seven years. 

In 1912 Mr. Henning became 
ested in the telephone business, purchas- 
ing oné-third interest in the Nava) 


inter- 
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Read the reasons why the 
RELIABLE business has shown 


such arr increase 


Each year, for nearly ten years, or from the We can take just pride in the fact that we 
time that this company was organized, RE- make as complete a line of telephone and 
LIABLE specialties have met with the favor switchboard protectors as anybody. 


of telephone companies. ' 
I I Moreover, we have ample proof from tele- 


As each year passed, so it was evident that we phone companies that, when in actual service, 
had not only made many more telephone RELIABLE specialties render very efmetent 
companies our customers, but the number of and satisfying results, with the lowest possi- 
RELIABLE specialties we made had also ble cost, consistent with economical mainte- 
shown increase. nance. 


In our new catalogue—just off the press— 
yours for the asking, we introduce you to 
the complete line of RELIABLE specialties, 
which are designed to afford the uninter- 
rupted use of the telephone plant. 


Carefully made products, supplemented by in- 
telligent and prompt service on our part, is in 
a large measure responsible for our rapid 
growth. 


And last, but not the least—whenever a telephone company requires 
something “better” in the way of telephone protection—it is 
RELIABLE that finds the way. 








Eleciric Company 
411-417 S. Sangamon Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Apache system and becoming secretary- 
treasurer and auditor of the company. 
The system has grown ‘from four ex- 
changes with 90 stations and a monthly 
income of over $400, to seven exchanges 
with 200 stations and 200 miles of toll 
lines and a monthly income of over 
$1,500. The toll revenues make up 
about two-thirds of the total revenue. 

















L. C. Henning, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Navajo-Apache Telephone System. 
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In addition to his activities in the tele- 
phone business, Mr. Henning is now 
serving a four-year term as clerk of the 
Superior Court of Navajo County, which 
commenced in 1915. Reading is his 
hobby and he has a collection of Roy- 
croft books, particularly those’ early 
ones now out of print. He is also inter- 
ested in Masonic lodge work. 

Ed Rucks has resigned as manager 
for the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. at Newport, Ark. Mr. 
Rucks is succeeded by Otis Carter, of 
Warren. 


Obituary. 


Thomas R. Taltavall, editor of 
Telegraph and Telephone Age, died at 
his home in Mahwah, N. J., September 
2, at the age of 63. He was one of the 
original telegraphers to man the first wire 
leased by the Associated Press to send 
news between Washington and New York 
in 1875. He was connected with the New 
York office for 14 years, being superin- 
tendent of the leased wire system of the 
Associated Press for eight years of that 
period. 

Mr. Taltavall became editor of the 
Electrical Age in 189). He later became 
noted as an inventor of electrical devices. 
From 1894 to 1911 he was one of the 
editors of the Electrical World. He had 
been editor of Telegraph and Telephone 
Age since 1911. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 43) 





FOR SALE—Elliott Hand Address 
ing Machine, with 2,500 Stencils bea: 
ing names and addresses of largest 
telephone companies selected from 
Telephony’s Directory. Invaluable to 
any concern wishing to circularize 
this field. Cost over $82.50; a bar 
gain at $50.00. Address 3414, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


NOTICE—A practical and commer 
cial telephone manager wishes to make 
substantial investment and assume 
active management of some live inde- 
pendent telephone company. Only 
propositions of merit considered. Ad- 
dress 3410, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—300 Dean steel shell re- 
ceivers, complete, 4, 6 and 8 contacts, 
in good condition, at $1 each. Surplus 
Materials Corporation, 31 N. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change of about 150 to 200 stations. 
Prefer location in Iowa or South Da- 
kota. Address G. S. Buchanan, Tama, 
Iowa. 


TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


WE ARE JOBBERS. Get our prices 
on telephones, wires, pins, brackets, 
voles, cross arms, glass insulators— 
ole line hardware. Indianapolis Elec. 
Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Bare Copper Wires and Cables 
Weatherproof Wires and Cables 
Paper Insulated Cables 


for Telephone, Telegraph, Electric 
Light and Power Service, 
Aerial, Underground and Submarine 


NATIONAL CONDUIT and 
CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS: HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


41 PARK ROW 


ROEBLING 2892 
TELEPHONE WIRE 








High Electrical 
and Mechanical 
Properties 


E. B. B., B. B. 
and Steel Grades 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 











To Win the War---Business Must Go On! 
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SUPPLIES 








TELEPHONE 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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